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NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


with conversation 
and laughter with 
or after dessert. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 








Festino 
Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 











FOR ALL WRITER 


superiority and usefulness at all times. 


wards, according to size and style. 





The use of a trusted WATERMAN’S IDEAL insures con- 
venience and satisfaction in writing, owing to its sheer 

They can be obtained in many styles — perfectly plain, 
beautifully chased, or dignified styles of gold and silver mounting. 
For sale by the best dealers everywhere. 


Now, we will not give youany grand prize 
—or a lot of free s if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
CA rich in a week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
, send a copy of this picture, with 
C) 










At all prices — $2.50 and up- 

















WLDOUGLAS 


*300 SHOES $350 


Ww. L. Douglas makes and sells more 
men’s $3.00 and $3.50 shoes than any other 
manufacturer in the world, because they 


hold their shape, fit better, and wear 
longer than any other make. 
Shoes at All Prices, for Every Member of the 
Family, Men, Boys, Women, Misses and Children. 


W.L Douglas $4.00 and $5.00 - Edge Shoes cannot 
be es any price. las $2.50 and 











ug 
shoes are the best vn the world. 
FAST COLOR EVELETS USED EXCLUSIVELY. 


QO? Take No Substitute. W.1.. Douglas name and price 
is stamped on bottom. Sold everywhere. Shoes mailed 
from factory to any part of the world. Catalogue free. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, 159 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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° “*A little 

Prickly Heat, higher 

4 in price, perhaps, 

bu Chafing, than worthless 

substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, a reason for it."’ 
and all afflictions of the skin. 

Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 

(the original). Siwseple Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 











? * 99 18,000 
Clark $ "Cruises & the “Arabic” “fens 
‘eb. 4, Orient ; Oct. 16,'09,Feb.5,’10, Cruises Round 
‘as World. Fall Tours, °08, Round the World. 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 





8 School St., Boston. L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 209 State St., Chicago. sila anditusenpiaia 
742 Market St., San Francisco. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 12 Golden Lane, London. of Cartooning, 
" 4,0. 
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Listen to the 
Good Barber! 


YES, SIR:—lI strop my razor to have it sharp. 
razor shaves properly unless you strop it frequently. 


THAT’S— Why a stropped (SHARP) razor does 


Not irritate your skin. 


THAT'S— Why the shave a stropped (SHARP 


tazor gives is clean — leaving the face smooth and cool. 


Auto Strop RiFOR Stropslisar 


Listen to the Good (Mechanical) Barber! 


I nee > are Auto Strop Safety Razor and withow, stropping (SHARPEN- 
have juet as well as any other unstropped razor. With stropping 

AREER NG) I'll shave as fine as a sharp razor in the hands of an 
expert barber, saving time and expense. 
I strop (SHARPEN) in a moment as | am the only razor with a self- 
pf stropping arrangement, sharpening myself automatically. 

1 AM—The only razor which a novice can strop (SHARPEN) as readily as 
an expert barber sharpens his razor. With stropping (done in a moment) 
one of my blades outlasts dozens of the “ no-stropping”” kind. 


No 











Price 
$5.00 


With 12 

I AM—The only safety razor which you do nol have to unscrew or take apart Auto 

to either strop or clean. wis oo 
blades an 

“YOU LATHER WELL AND I'LL SHAVE WELL” Horsehide 

LS your dealer wishes to give you the’*SQUARE DEAL" in safety razors, gs fou 

he has me, or My Company will tell you more about me if you'll write. case size 

2x 3% 


Auto Strop Safety Razor Co., 345 Fifth Ave., New York 





Give the old safety Razor to the Boy and treat yourself to a MAN’S Razor 











The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor and out- 
oor swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Cool, breezy dining room on top 
floor. Luxurious modern appointments. Boating, riding, 
driving, golf, tennis, picnicing. Cool, bracing Michigan 
climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place to rest, 
recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful Souvenir 
Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Learn Photography a 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Sargeere and Three-Color Operators Earn From $20 to 


Per Week. Only college in the world where these 
paying professions are taught successfully. 
16 Endorsed by International Association of Photo- 
Engravers and Photographers’ Association of IIlinois. 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. Graduates assisted 
in ng g Write for catalogue, and 
specify ¢ ourse in which you are interested. 


College of Pho phy or ? 952 Wabash Ave., 
Bissell College of Photo- § Effingham, Illinois. 
L. H. BISSELL, President. 




















Pears 


‘Just soap,’ 
enough for some, but most 
women insist on having 
Pears. Ask some girl with 
a good complexion—why? 


Sold by the cake and in boxes. 


is good 











CATNIP BALL (f°) 200% 
they can’t let it alone; ri- 

diculously amusing; positively beneficial; will last for 
years. Price 10 Cents, together with package 
of catnip and other herbs beneficial to cats. 
For sale by 5 and 10 cent stores, 
sporting goods, drug and bird 
stores, and news-stands, or 
mailed by us on receipt of 
onal Cat Sup- 







@ FOX MOTORS 


HIGH SPEED-HEAVY DUT 
'|-———————————————_ _! 


We offer more real motor value, larger 
cylinders, more power, service and ger UL 
tion than any other manufacturer. Our Cata- 
our customers confirm it; our sales prove it. 
X REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
208 Fr Front Street, South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 



















post- 
paid. 


log pooh it; 






write for prices. 





; Moving Picture Machines 
Stereopticons SS Can Make BIG 


MONEY ee 
ing the Publi 

Nothing - 4 better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. tertainment 
iy Pr oe special ofter. Sent Free, 














price. ‘ati 
of every descrip- 


= Co., Dept. S. 
., 150 Liverpool St., 
East Boston, Mass. 

. 5 
Automobile Accessories tion. (Lamps, 
Generators, Gas ‘l'anks, Speedometers, Plugs, Coils, Batter- 
ies, and, in fact, everything for a Motor Car, at prices that no 
other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Free on request. 
Reference any Commercial Agency or any Buffalo Bank. 
CENTAUR MOTOR CO., 53 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


=== PAGE FENCE LASTS LONGEST 
e Fence is woven from heavy galvanized high- 
pia he spring wire; it’s made forrou ve eee ane and 
rough treatment. Lasts a lifetime. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 8921, Adon, ry 











Mazo Projecting Co 25 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago. 


WILLIAM T. JONES 
SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR 
** PATENT MANUAL,” containing valuable 
information for inventors, sent upon request. 


1111 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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MOLDSMOBILE = 


ROM every point of view the Oldsmobile is adequate; 

For the speed lover adequate in power; 
For the park rider adequate in style, luxury and ease of control; 
For the inveterate tourist adequate in strength and reliability .... 


For everyone it is— 


The logical car at the logical price. 
Roadster $2,750 
Touring Car $2,750 
Oldsmobile Co. 


Member OLDS MOTOR WORKS 80 King St, East, 


Association Licensed 
Toronto, Ort. 


Automobile Manufacturers anaes Mich. 


ST FE ae 
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Tools for 


Clean Cut Work 


When the edge ofa hole bored by an auger, drill or gimlet, is ragged and chipped, the tool used was of 
ordinary quality. You cannot get clean, sharp, accurate work with inferior tools. 


A Keen Kutter Bit always bores a clean hole with clean edges through hard wood or soft, straight grain or knotty. 


A Keen Kutter Chisel will leave smooth, true surfaces—cut deep or pare off tissue shavings. In short, 
any tools belonging to the famous 


KEEN KUTTER ti 


TRADE Wiatedly MARK 


Tools and Cutlery 


are tools for clean, true work, and this is true not only of edged tools, but tools of all kinds for home, shop, garden, 
or farm. 

A Keen Kutter Hammer, for instance, is a masterpiece of quality and workmanship. Hard crucible steel—a 
face you cannot batter, dent or chip—claws tempered to a toughness that will stand a tremendous strain—a 


handle that can never work loose or come out. All Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery are guaranteed and bear 
the trade-mark for your protection. 


Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, 
Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks and a full line of Farm and Garden Tools— 
Forks, Hoes, Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks, Lawn-mowers, Grass-shears, Rakes, etc. Also a full line of 
Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 


Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery have been sold for nearly 40 years under this mark and motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’—E. C. Simmons. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. =—T tee 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
KEEN KUTTER Tool Cabinets 


contain an assortment of tools suitable for home, farm or 
shop. The right tool for every use, a place for every tool, 
and every tool in its place. The only complete outfit of 
first-class tools sold under one name, trademark and guar- 
antee. Various styles and sizes from $8.50 to $85. 
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SEEING THE CAMPAIGN | 


I—The- Financial Side of President-Making 


HE first loud ery William Jennings 
T' Bryan emitted after he was nomi- 
nated echoed and reéchoed with 

the subject of campaign contributions. 
While regulating the size of the sums to be 
donated to the cause, Mr. Bryan did not fail 
to ask everybody who has the convictions and 
the price to walk up to the captain’s window, 
promising a neat tittle advertisement along 


about the middle of October for each patriot 


who hands in anything equal in commercial 
value to a hundred-dollar bill or more, and 
saying that, perhaps, those who contribute 
less than a hundred may get a reading notice, 
too. 
This was contrary to the apparently placid 
indifference of William Taft as to money, who, 
from the time he was nominated at Chicago 
until he made his speech of acceptance, had 
given the impression that he thought all the 
Republicans would need in the coming cam- 
paign would be aforty-nine-cent book of postage 
stamps. He said nothing about money until 
he put out those cautious remarks concerning 
his inability to accept contributions from 
wicked, wicked corporations, and his promise 
that all who give shall have their meed of 
advertisement from the publicity agents of his 
committee. 

This was galling, but it was necessary. Mr. 
Bryan had led the way and Mr. Taft was 
committed to it by that letter he wrote to 
Senator Burrows last winter advocating pub- 
licity for campaign contributions. It upset 
precedent. Heretofore, the left hand of the 
treasurer never knew. from whom the right 
hand took it, and both hands were deaf and 
dumb when it came to telling anybody else. 
It was possible for a generous gentleman to 
put in a few thousands in the hope of paving 
the way to an office later. Postmaster- 
General Meyer, they say, owes his diplomatic 
and Cabinet prominence to the fact that he 
raised and contributed more money than any- 
body else to a certain campaign fund. 


A Human Switchboard of Finance 


TILL, although no corporations can contrib- 
ute to either side—lucky corporations! — 
Mr. Taft is far down Easy Street when com- 
pared to Mr. Bryan. There is still the pleasing 
fact that he has a brother, Charles P., who has 
a few tons of what is needed to make the 
political wheels— barring those in the heads — 
go around, and Charles P. is not a corporation, 
nor is he a trust nor combination in restraint 
of trade. He is a genial and loving brother 
who, hitherto, has displayed commendable 
alacrity in detaching wads from his own person and attaching said wads to Brother Bill. 
Thus it is reasonable to suppose he will not get cold feet, but will continue to divest 
himself of as many pecks of trading-stamps as the trades may demand. 

Another reason for the calm demeanor of Mr. Taft, as contrasted with the hectic 
condition of Mr. Bryan, when money is mentioned, is that Mr. Taft, after careful con- 
sideration, annexed for treasurer of his committee Mr. George R. Sheldon, of New York, 
who radiates, not to say ramifies, into the financial district in the metropolis in every 
direction. Mr. Sheldon has so many financial connections he resembles a switchboard 
in a telephone branch office. Intimate as his knowledge of the inhibited corporations is, 
his acquaintance with the various gentlemen—the individuals, so to speak—who make 
up the corporations is just as bosomy, and it will be his duty and his pleasure to shake 
down the individuals—shake, shake and shake again. If Mr. Taft should adopt that 
ten-thousand-limit idea it will be a cruel blow at Brother Charley, unless Charley gets 
his in before the limit is put on, which might be done, you know. 


Mr. Bryan had been thinking deeply on the subject. When the new Democratic * 


National Committee called on him a few days after the Denver convention he was 





By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


ILLUSTRATED BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 





Wanted—A Tenant for This Handsome 
Property, After March Fourth Next 


prepared. He handed Josephus Daniels 
a neatly-written set of resolutions which 
declared it was the sense of the committee 
that no contribution of more than ten 
thousand dollars should be accepted, that the 
names of all contributors of a hundred dollars 
or more should be published, and a few other 
similar thoughts. The new committee, not 
knowing before Josephus made his entry with 
the resolutions that this was its sense, imme- 
diately sensed it and went to it with a whoop. 
Some of the members are rich, you know. 


Mr. Bryan’s Hundred-Dollar Plan 


R. BRYAN’S action shows him to be a 
thrifty and prudent man. A good many 
people had thought he would give fifty thot- 
sand dollars out of his abundant store, but, of 
course, the candidate cannot do what his 
supporters are forbidden to do, and Mr. Bryan 
saved a casual forty thousand for further 
improvements on the Fairview farm. Still, 
the Democratic National Committee is not 
without funds. They preserved sixty thou- 
sand of that hundred thousand the citizens of 
Denver put up—the Denver people really 
paid it all in—to have the show in their midst, 
and as Mr. Bryan undoubtedly wrote his 
check at once, and as the second mail probably 
brought Mose Wetmore’s check from St. Louis, 
there is a good eighty thousand as a beginning, 
concerning which Ollie James, of Kentucky, 
anxiously asked: ‘“ Are you sure you will need 
any more than that?’’—being of a prudent 
nature himself. 

To make sure, however, to get their minds 
off such sordid details of campaigning as 
money, Mr. Bryan and Mr. Kern, after think- 
ing in unison for some hours, produced an 
appeal to the farmers of the country asking 
these horny-handed sons of toil to help out, 
instancing the case of the Swedish farmer— 
Republican—of Iowa, who came all the way 
to Lincoln and laid his hundred dollars in the 
glow of the stained-glass windows. 

If every farmer will give a hundred dollars 
Mr. Bryan surely will have enough; and 
already made fairly comfortable he was able 
to concentrate himself on his letter of accept- 
ance and his speech of the same, two highly- 
ornamental productions, inasmuch as it was 
reasonably certain Mr. Bryan would accept 
before he spoke or wrote. 

Those patriots in Congress who are aching 
for reéiection for themselves, and who have 
some siight interest in one or the other of 
the Presidential candidates, are concerned 
about the money question also. They voted 
for the railroad rate bill with loud cries and exclamations that now, at last, they 
would hand one to the railroads that would make those haughty corporations come to 
their knees before the plain people; and, mindful of the lulling effect on the lawmaker 
of an annual or a trip pass, they put in anti-pass provisions so stringent that passes are 
now as infrequent as they were formerly frequent. The men who run the campaigns 
this year will hold grand lodges of sorrow at frequent intervals, for, in the good old days, 
the railroad companies furnished transportation for the spellbinders of both parties, 
sent them from one part of the country to another for nothing. They cannot do that 
now. The spellbinders must have tickets, and the committees will be obliged to pay 
for the tickets. Some experts say this means an additional burden of five hundred 
thousand dollars for each party, if the old plan of speaking campaigns is followed. 

More than that, a good many of the orators who are ready to go out and devastate 
the country, proclaiming from convenient rostrums the merits of either of the Bills, 
think they should have a few dollars for each speech. 

Mark Hanna began paying spellbinders as a class. Individuals had been paid 
before this time. The Democratic National Committee took up the custom in 1904. 
3 
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Now, every man who has two connected thoughts in his 
system thinks it is worth a hundred dollars and expenses 
a time to get them out in full view of a madly-enthusiastic 
audience. The Chautauquas have been paying good 
money to many of the Congressional orators, including the 
eminent Mr. Bryan himself, and there has grown up a 
prejudice among the present-day silver-tongued in favor 
of getting legal tender for talk. 

Viewing these minor conditions and the major ones of 
the natural expenses of a great campaign, it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Bryan let out the long yell for money, 
nor is it remarkable that Mr. Taft tapped Sheldon on the 
shoulder and said ‘‘ You're it!’”’ when he was considering 
the matter of a treasurer. So far as keeping the money 
that is subscribed is concerned, a man could be secured for 
twenty-five dollars a week who would be a fine keeper and 
who could write checks as he was directed. Treasurers of 
national committees are not keepers: they are getters. 

Meantime, the inevitable happened, and Frank H. 
Hitcheock was selected to be Mr. Taft’s chairman. Since 
that time, Mr. Hitchcock has been chasing about the 
country, announcing, from time to time, that this is to be 
a campaign of arguments and facts, which are terms some- 
times applied to the stuff Mr. Bryan is shouting for, said 
stuff being the most argumentative and the most actual of 
all our productions. Presently, headquarters will be gum- 
shoeing along under Mr. Hitchcock’s watchful eye, in 
Western and Eastern territory, and all will be as silent as 
a rubber tire. 

After Mr. Hitchcock’s brilliant and successful appear- 
ance as a rolling-mill in Chicago, where he took large 
ingots of Taft opposition and rolled them into perfectly 
ductile and usable material for his own purposes; after his 
candidate was nominated and the laurel wreath had been 
placed on the Hitchcockian brow, along came some 
peevish Ohio persons and sought to tear therefrom the 
wreath so richly deserved. One Vorys and his friends 
snatched rudely at the decoration, which Hitchcock had 
grown to fancy, inasmuch as it was open at the top and 
much cooler than a straw hat, to say nothing of having 
any straw hat in the universe beaten for general decorative 
effect. Vorys had been running the Taft headquarters in 
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Columbus, influencing votes at a great rate by sending out 
postal-cards bearing such arguments as “I’m for Taft. 
Who are you for?” and ‘‘ What’s the matter with Taft? 
He’s all right.” He had figured on managing the cam- 
paign, and naturally it made him querulous and petulant 
to observe the Hitchcock laudation and to think of the 
army of clerks Hitchcock would put to work, to the absence 
on the pay-roll of Vorys’ own faithful assistants. 

Moreover, Brother Charles P. Taft had a twinge or two. 
He allowed that this person, Hitchcock, was too broad and 
liberal in his views, harking back to the fact that Hitch- 
cock engaged one hundred or thereabouts of the choicest 
rooms in the hotel for his staff and occupied about twenty 
of them, thereby letting Brother Charles in for some five 
thousand dollars for a long and imposing row of empty 
rooms, contracted for, but not used. Brother Charles is 
no tight-wad, but he lingered a long time over that five 
thousand before he kissed it good-by in payment for a 
certain amount of cubic feet of air and nothing else. 

Ohio protested volubly. Then Colonel Hitchcock came 
marching to the front with as large and ornate a bluff as 
has been worked on a candidate in a long time. “I 
regret,” he wired to Taft, ‘that I cannot accept the place 
you have not so kindly offered to me. I wouldn’t touch 
it with a ten-foot pole. Take your blamed old campaign 
and run it to suit yourself. I am too tired, too sick, too 
healthy, too vigorous, too anything you like to have aught 
to do with it. I am through, finished, done, terminated. 
I have won this fight for you, and I now retire to my tent 
to consider the ingratitude of Republicans. Scat!” 

Portly as he is, William Howard Taft jumped ten feet in 
the air when an asbestos-mitted messenger boy handed 
him that burning wire. The committee that went to see 
him to help him pick a campaign manager left for home 
immediately, and Mr. Taft sat down to a few hours 
of perturbed meditation. Colonel Hitchcock remained 
obscured in masterly silence, but, ever and anon, there 
trickled into the newspapers a few lines telling how he had 
been badly treated, how he was entitled to the place, 
which, now, alack! he would not take, “‘never, under no 
circumstances,” and what was ta become of Taft, anyhow, 
with Hitchcock off the job? 
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So they sought out Hitchcock and pleaded with him. 
Would he be satisfied to be campaign manager for the 
East, say, and let Vorys have a hack at the West? 

He would not. He was out of it. No split responsi- 
bility for his. 

Well, what would he do? 

Nothing. It was all over. 

They tried to threaten him, and it didn’t work. They 
tried to coax him, and he was not to be cajoled. He stood 
pat. Finally, they called him to Virginia Hot Springs and 
humbly asked if he would not please—pl-ee-a-s-e—take 
it. ‘‘Oh,do! It is not meet for you to leave us now.” 

Who could refuse such pleadings? Not Hitchcock, who 
was wise enough to see he had run the bluff to the proper 
point and, if he held out much longer, somebody would 
call him and call him hard. He consented. Not that he 
wanted the place. Not that! Simply because he deemed 
it his duty, in view of the arguments presented and the 
evident distress of the candidate, the committee, the 
Republican party and such Democrats as had written to 
Mr. Taft they intend to support him. He took it. You 
may be sure he took it. He took it on the condition he is 
to be supreme. There is to be no divided management. 
He will give Vorys a job, to be sure, but Vorys is to have 
no coérdinate powers. 

Correct! Taft assented. Everybody assented. And 
Colonel Frank H. Hitchcock walked out of the room, hav- 
ing exemplified again the immortal truth that the way to 
play them is to play them as if you have them, whether 
you have them or not. 

The issue has been joined laboriously. The whole 
country is in a ferment of excitement over the fights in 
the various baseball leagues. We are hunting and fishing, 
and getting in the crops, and going to the seashore and the 
mountains, and everything is upset over the campaign — 
not—not—not. But Mr. Bryan is explaining his platform 
and Mr. Taft is explaining his platform, and they will keep 
on explaining until election day. After that, only one 
will have any explaining to do, but it can be put down as 
a fact that both candidates will make tremendous gains 
in August and early September. 

Both candidates always do. 


uman Nature in Selling Goods 


THE TRAINING OF THE SALESMAN 





The First Time He is a. 


Snubbed He May be Horribly Downcast. But the Sixth Time 
He Turns that Particular Sort of a Snub with a Pleasantry 


necessary, the past few years, to establish apprentice 

and technical courses for training the men who make 
their goods, so they have established courses in salesman- 
ship to train the men who sell them: 

The most direct and practical schooling seems to be 
that given where the manufacturer trains men to seil his 
particular goods in his own particular way. For selling 
methods in different lines of business vary widely. Even 
the selling methods of different houses in the same line 
will vary. 

When a man goes to school to learn selling, what does 
he study? 

Popular opinion, picturing the salesman as a well- 
dressed, smooth-talking chap, assumes that he is taught 
how to keep his nails manicured and to converse in one 
long, blue streak. Now, good clothes and a good stage 
presence are essential in salesmanship, to be sure. But 
what the student of his craft really spends most of his 
time upon while at one of these manufacturers’ selling 
schools is that very old and knotty study, Logic. 

Popular opinion holds firmly to the notion that sales- 
manship means persuading people to buy what they do 


J UST as many American manufacturers have found it 


. ager watching, the salesman doing the talking. 
“Mr. Smith,” the latter would address the  socrates Got to the End of His Chain 
merchant, ‘‘I am here this morning representing the Politician was Bound Hand and Foot 


not want, and that the 
salesman accomplishes 
this through glibness. 
But real salesmanship, 
as taught and prac- 
ticed to-day, is only the art of presenting the facts about 
something that people do want so that the man who hears 
the facts gets them right side up and impressively. 

Six men relate the same funny story. Only one, how- 
ever, tells it with point. On the same principle, six 
men might tell the story of a typewriter, and only one 
make the points clear and strong. There is certainly 
nothing abstract or vague about the point of the average 
funny story. Anybody can learn to make it go off Bang! 
with a little thought and arrangement. Told a dozen 
times to diverse people, the narrator trims or amplifies 
his yarn to suit hearers, and makes it his. 

On the same principle, there is nothing vague or abstract 
about the evidence upon which a typewriter is sold. If it 
is a good typewriter its story will have Bang! 
bang! bang! Soa manufacturer’s school of sales- 
manship takes men who have had some experience 
in selling and drills into them, by rote at first, 
the structure of the selling evidence for a given 
commodity, and then sends them out into what 
are called “training territor’es” to try it on the 
dog—to get the knack of adapting that story to 
all sorts of people, and at the same time of absorb- 
ing it temperamentally so that it is theirs. 

Along with this, there will be considerable 
instruction in certain minor arts, though these 
are largely things the salesman teaches himself. 
Before a prospective customer can be impressed 
with evidence it is necessary to get his attention. 

One of the salesmen for a large manufacturing 
house couldn’t make headway in the city trade, 
somehow. He wasan earnest young man, worked 
hard, covered plenty of territory every day. But 
he didn’t turn in the sales. 

“‘T’'ll goalong with you,”’ said his sales-manager, 
“‘and see if we can find out what’s wrong.” 

Together they went into the first store, the man- 
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But When 


the well-known manu- 
facturing house of 
S——.” But by the 
time he had reached 
the name of his firm 
the merchant was backing away. Or, if he got attention, 
he said, ‘‘I came in to see if you wouldn’t buy a dozen of 
our new No. 12785 model, the latest-——”’ 

After they had canvassed half a dozen stores, getting 
no hearing, the sales-manager said, ‘‘ Here, let me have 
that sample,’ and put it in his pocket. In the next place 
the manager did the selling. Saying nothing whatever, 
he handed the sample to the merchant, and kept quiet 
thirty seconds while the latter turned it over inquiringly. 
“Our latest model,’’ he then said quietly, and after wait- 
ing fifteen seconds more broached the subject of buying. 
But he didn’t say buying at all—he said sell. ‘Mr. 
Smith, you can sell a dozen of those every week at sixty 
per cent. profit—we’ll show you how to do it.” With 
that sort of approach few 
prospective customers 
were deaf. Having the 
sample placed in their 
hands, attention was 
assured for at least a min- 
ute—time enough to start 
a conversation in the right 
direction. 

After the salesman has 
learned an absolutely log- 
ical formula for presenting 
his story he will still have 
to devise his own methods 
of getting a hearing. 
One of the earliest courses 
in salesmanship in this 
country, established in 
a great manufacturing 
house, was confined 
entirely to theory work. 
It was excellent theory, 
too, but, when men went 
out into the field to sell, 
only ten per cent. of them 
were successful. Then 
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“training territories” 
were added, where stu- 
dents applied theory to 
live human beings, and 
immediately the per- 
centage of successful 
men rose to sixty-five. 

Logic is all right, but 
sometimes it has to carry 
through a third person 
and gets warped in 
transit. 

A Western promoter 
came to New York with 
a company project of 
such magnitude and 
novelty that it sounded 
too big and radical to be 
true—though it really 
was. By experience in 
presenting this enter- 
prise he had learned to 
subdue its spectacular 
phases and emphasize its solid. merits—when he got 
a business man’s ear he usually convinced him. 

The scope of this project was such that the promoter 
made it a rule to reach the biggest man in any con- 
cern he approached. It was so important, he reasoned, 
that, if laid before the Steel Trust, it would eventually 
have to come up to Judge Gary for decision. So he went 
for Judge Gary in the first place. 

One day a private secretary barred his way, saying, 
“Our president is very, very busy this month.” He was 
an uncommonly dry and unresponsive secretary. “ Per- 


He Said Sell 


haps you will explain your proposition to me, and I'll lay 


it before Mr. Elder.” 

The promoter had precisely the card to play against 
such an obstruction. 

“‘ My dear sir, I’ve studied this proposition day and night 
for eighteen months and don’t fully understand it yet 
myself. I’m afraid I shouldn’t make it plain enough for 
you to present it to Mr. Elder as it deserves to be pre- 
sented.” 

But this card didn’t take the trick that time. The sec- 
retary smiled skeptically while the promoter unfolded his 
scheme. The promoter became so intent on making the 
project exceptionally clear that he forgot his usual pre- 
cautions. He made it so impressive to the secretary that 
the latter was fairly aglow with the possibilities when he 
got in to the president and dilated upon them excitedly. 
As he unfolded it to Mr. Elder all the circus element 
was uppermost. Mr. Elder could smell the sawdust, as it 
were, and hear the whangdoodle calling to its progeny 
in the animal tent. Mr. Elder said the thing sounded 
absurd—utterly preposterous! But next day the pro- 
moter caught Mr. Elder for thirty seconds and held 
him an hour with his version—and got his codperation. 


A School of Practical Salesmanship 


LARGE manufacturing house, with headquarters in 
New York, has a school for training salesmen. Stu- 
dents are either men sent on from the company’s salesagen- 
cies throughout the country or candidates taken on trial. 
In the latter case the applicant must have had selling 
experience. He may have got the rudiments of selling as 
an advertising solicitor, or clerk behind the counter, or 
drummer on the road. It is not considered worth while to 
accept men absolutely new to selling. Applicants are 
carefully sifted, and, even after they begin study, the 
number dropped out the first two weeks is so large 
that no compensation is given until the third week’s study 
begins. At that point about every other man has proved 
desirable, and a salary is paid to the end of the course. 
For three weeks the students come down at nine 
and drill, drill, drill until five every day under an 
instructor, memorizing a lot of stuff in a book that 
seems pedantic even to the veteran salesman, until 
he sees its point and purpose later. 

This book-stuff is the logic of selling. 

Socrates, the immortal cross-examiner, had a 
way of casually asking a politician if he thought 
it a fine day and following this with a chain of 
questions apparently quite as idle. But when 
Socrates got to the end of his chain the politician 
was bound hand and foot. 

Modern selling logic is eminently Socratic. Once 
the salesman was an entertainer and spellbinder. 
But to-day he is a cross-examiner and, instead of 
persuading, lets his man persuade himself. Even 
where he works by rule of thumb his methods are 
those of the cross-examiner. Manufacturers there- 
fore, finding a general principle underlying selling, 
are naturally alert to develop that principle and 
teach it systematically. 

One of the first theory lessons the student goes 
over and over again in this school is a bit of logic 
called the “standard approach.” In cold type it 
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Cohen isn't Going 
to be Wildly 
Excited at the Idea of Investing a Couple 
of Hundred Dollars in a Burglar Alarm 
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looks wholly academic. But in two months it can 
be made an instrument of precision. 

A well-drilled salesman with the “standard 
approach ”’ for a patent burglar alarm, for example, 
enters a pawn-shop. His approach is simply a 
series of questions that the pawnbroker will answer 
readily enough once he has his attention. But 
to each of these questions there is only one reply, 
Yes or No, and the pawnbroker is going to answer 
precisely as the salesman wants him to, entertain- 
ing at the time the belief that he is a free agent. 

There are some preliminary difficulties— Cohen 
is talking to a detective from headquarters, or 
selling a revolver to a Chinaman. Perhaps, he is 
around the corner, and Jakie has to be sent to tell 
him a gentleman wants to see him. At all events, 
Cohen isn’t going to be wildly excited at the idea 
of investing a couple of hundred dollars in a burglar 
alarm. So the salesman begins with weather ques- 
tions, and leads up as easily as may be to the fact 
that he is weli informed about burglar alarms. 

“Burglar alarms!” says Cohen triumphantly. 
“Why, I’ve got one—put it in two yearsago.” He 
imagines that this ends the matter. But the salesman 
knew he had a burglar alarm, and this is about what he 
wants Cohen to say. He is glad to know that Mr. Cohen 
realizes the value of modern devices—that he is pro- 
gressive in business. In fact, that is why he came in— 
because it is such an up-to-date-looking place. 

“The reason you installed it was for protection, was it 
not, Mr. Cohen?” 

“In this neighborhood!”’ says Cohen. ‘‘ You bet your 
life.”’ 

“Tt isn’t ornamental, is it?” continues the salesman. 
“That burglar alarm doesn’t keep your books, or turn off 
your window lights at eleven o’clock, or open your 
store in the morning—does it? All you expect is 
protection in case crooks try to break into your 
place?”’ 

Cohen assents to this, of course. 


A Sure Thing in Burglar Alarms 


“NX TOW, that system may be called upon to give 
you protection only oncea year. When it is 
called upon, you want te feel that you have abso- 
lutely the best protection obtainable—don’t you?”’ 

“Yes—certainly.”’ 

“Mr. Cohen, if I could examine your alarm 
system as a man who is studying such apparatus 
every day in the year, and show you that it had 
certain shortcomings that have been overcome in 
more modern apparatus, and that it isn’t giving 
you as much protection as you ought to get for 
your money, would you defend your own system? 
Do you feel any sentimental affection for it? 
Or is this whole question of protection just a 
matter of business with you—dollars and cents?” 

Cohen can’t say that he lacks an open mind, and this 
admission brings the sequence of the “‘approach”’ to the 
point the salesman wanted to reach when he asked his first 
question: Cohen is ready to look into comparisons be- 
tween the system he owns and the one the salesman 
represents. 

These comparisons are all technical. The salesman 
has brought Cohen into his own special province. He can 
say, ‘You note that our apparatus is built with round 
corners to resist injury, and double air-spaces to withstand 
heat—you kncw very well, Mr. Cohen, what that air-space 
means.”’ And Cohen assents—though really he doesn’t 
know anything about it; and the same salesman could, in 
a minute or two, get his assent to the proposition that air- 
spaces are highly dangerous and undesirable things. 
Every blessed technical point advanced has its own 
special arguments, each 
arranged with just the 
proper sequence to give 
them force. The sales- 
man memorized them as 
the first part of his sales 
education, and, if Cohen 
raises an objection that 
isn’t provided for, he 
will be an exceptional 
man indeed. 

Perhaps, the pawn- 
broker surrenders, and 
admits his own burglar 
alarm is a sham and 
that he ought to havea 
better one. But busi- 
ness is slow. He hasn’t 
the money now. Can’t 
afford it. Come around 
in about a year —— 

“Mr. Cohen,’ asks 
the salesman, earnestly, 
‘suppose a member of 
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your family were so sick that only an operation this after- 
noon would save life. Would you hesitate a moment in 
calling the best surgical specialists ?”’ 

Of course Cohen wouldn’t—he loves his family. 

Well, next to his family, what stands so close to him as 
his business? Without his business, what would become 
of his family? It is true he may never be robbed. But, 
again, he may. What would lack of adequate protection 
mean in emergency? Dare he take the risk when the best 
modern safeguards can be bought on easy payments? 

Or Cohen may have no burglar-alarm system at all, 
but is going to buy a second-hand installation from his 
brother-in-law, who is retiring from business. The logic 
covers that. He may be inclined to buy a new system, 
but is worrying about the price. The logic will centre his 
attention on quality in such a way that price becomes 
absolutely secondary. And, if he scoffs at burglars and 
protection, the logic will present statistics of crime and 
robbery striking enough to keep him awake nights. 

All these things are covered in set formulas which the 
student works over during his first three weeks at the 
school, at the same time learning the mechanism of the 
apparatus itself. This logic is gathered and compiled 
from the selling methods of the company’s entire sales 
force, and is therefore eminently practical. If Cohen 
should raise a new objection it would be submitted to a 
hundred working salesman. They would tell how they 
meet that particular objection in practice, and from the 
hundred methods would be deduced a standard method. 
Some of the concerns who train salesmen along this line 
have spent tens of thousands of dollars in collecting and 
compiling such data, and conventions of their men are 
held to discuss just those points. 

After three weeks’ drill in the theory work a student is 
sent out into one of the training territories, where for five 
weeks he will apply his 
book knowledge to live 
people. No standard 
formulas ever devised 
could be used word for 
word by any two sales- 
men—or even one. 
These formulas are only 
outlines of logic— 
sequences that form a 
skeleton upon which the 
salesman must build 
arguments of flesh and 
blood. Notwo prospec- 
tive purchasers have 
the same temperament, 
so the approach and 
argument must be 
‘uM adapted to fit condi- 

* tions. No two salesmen 
have the same tempera- 
ment or style either, so 
each man must make the 
logic fit himself while he is making it fit his ‘‘ prospects.” 
The typical training territory used for such field work 
will be a city district, usually, where the company’s trade 
is not large enough to be hurt by the novice-work of 
students. In the best districts, of course, only experienced 
salesmen are sent out; for the beginner might do serious 
damage in Wall Street by his half-fiedged style of present- 
ing arguments. They send him up to a section in Harlem 
where the chances to spoil big sales are few and where 
there are also plenty of opportunities to make small sales. 
And he does make them. Eighty-nine men started in the 
same selling class in Chicago. Thirty dropped out at 
various stages, but fifty-nine finished and were assigned to 
the company’s selling agencies. It cost nearly sixteen 
hundred dollars to train these men, for they were all paid 
salaries after the first two weeks. But during five weeks in 
the training territcry they sold enough goods to bring the 
net cost of training down to forty-seven cents per man for 
the whole course. Classes have been trained in New York 
for eighty-two cents per man, net cost. 


Turning a Snub Inside Out 


N THE training territory the student learns innumer- 
able things that could never be got out of books. Hereis 
where he acquires the easy manner and good stage presence 
essential in selling. His first ‘prospects’? may snub, 
elude or bewilder him. A pawnbroker has one way of 
looking at his proposition, and a grocer another, and a 
saloon-keeper another. He learns how different classes of 
business people think and keep their books, and what are 
the characteristic points of each business. The first time 
he is snubbed he may be horribly downcast. But the 
sixth time he turns that particular sort of a snub with a 
pleasantry. 

All the fundamental difficulties of selling come at the 
novice pell-meH. If he is a quitter he never gets far 
enough to see that these diffieulties are really as few in 
number as the mortal diseases, and that each has its 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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THE CALL OF THE ROAD 


LTHOUGH they have little enough, 
A the Irish at heart are a grateful and 
devout race, and that was one rea- 

son why Michael Dwyer never opened the door of 
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to tell him that ‘tis not he need call my 
banns next Sundah. The thirrd time, too! 
That iver I saw this day!” 

“‘Manalive! Isshedead?’’ cried Michael. “‘ Little 





‘his little hut without offering thanks for the weather. 

* Ah, ’tis a grand day, thank God!” he would say 
if the sun were shining; or if the rain were pouring 
he would remark: 

‘Ah, a bit of mist, thank God! That’ll be fine 
for the crops.” 

Yet another reason why Michael Dwyer loved the 
weather and the sky was that he had spent most of 
his life with them, for, until his marriage, he had 
been the most successful match-maker in the south 
of Ireland. Up and down and across would he go, 
from barony to barony, bearing the parents of mar- 
riageable girls news of likely young men looking 
for wives, and to the young men stories of the prop- 
erty and beauty of the girls. At the wedding his 
fee of a pig or a calf would be given him; but it was 
not for thisreward Michael Dwyer cared. His heart 
had been in his work for its own sake; but now all 
that was ended. 

Two years since he had made a grand match for 
himself, who had a scant three acres of land near 
the Wexford seacoast, by marrying tall, red-haired 
Aileen Murphy, with her six cows and two'calves. 
The red hair he did not regret, for he liked a woman 
with a bit of temper of her own, but the cattle he 
had more than once wished grazing at the bottom 
of the sea. 

“God help us!’’ he thought indignantly as he leaned 
across his doorway; ‘‘thim six cows have changed 
into six curses lighting heavy on my heart, they 
have so.” 

Though Michael was past forty he had the ruddy 
face of a boy, with rippling black hair, and wide 
blue eyes that rippled into twinkles to match the 
hair. Discontent sat now in his eyes as he thought 
of the dayssince his marriage. At first heand Aileen 
had rented the six cows to neighbors, and had taken 
the open road together with their tinker’s cart and the little 
ass Jenny, and Michael had pursued his profession. But 
perhaps Aileen had disliked to hear him praising other 
girls to their possible suitors; or, what was more likely, 
all her latent domesticity had blossomed with the posses- 
sion of a husband. She wanted to sit by her own hearth 
instead of wayfaring at the house of some acquaintance. 
She wanted to rent three more acres. She wanted to sell 
the milk and the butter from her own six cows. She had 
developed an unsuspected capacity for making and keep- 
ing money.. Many a time when he had asked her to go 
for a stroll as far as the ruined church of Bannow, or only 
the short length of the road to Scar Castle, she had 
refused. Sorra a foot would she go, with the chance to 
get a penny more a pound for her butter if she took it 
and the little ass to market at the Wexford bull-ring. 

He sighed impatiently as he thought of the blue yarn 
stocking half full of shillings and crowns that she had in a 
hiding-hole over the fireplace. Ah, well; it was his days of 
peace she had coined there. What an omadhaun he had 
been to promise not to go match-making without leave. 

“Musha, if it was not an insult,” he muttered, “I’d 
say she was more like a Scotchwoman nor an Irishwoman.”’ 

Aileen, he knew, had 
taken the cattle down the » 
road to graze them at the 
expense of the Govern- 
ment, thus saving her 
own bit of grass. Ah, but 
the road called him, too! 
It calied like the tune of 
the Good Little People 
—that longing to be off 
down the long lanes of 
Wexford, past Taghmun, 
the Flame of God, past 
the blue hills of Oulard 
and Sculloughgap to the 
long, shaded way that 
leads to Glendalough. 

He should have been 
at work in the garden, 
and Aileen had propped 
the hoe against the door 
of the hut as a reminder. 
Sighing, he took it up; 
then, as he saw a figure 
coming down Wilson’s 
Lane, he paused. 

“"Tis the new neigh- 
bor, Mogue Sullivan,” he 








He Led Saunders to the Ditch 


said. ‘‘’Twould be indacent not to give him the good-day. 
Well! what at all can be the matther wid him? Has the 
pig died on him, I dinnaw?”’ 

Young Mogue had the figure and lines for liveliness, but 
now his great length was lax, his broad face was spiritless, 
and his blue eyes were fixed in an unseeing gaze beyond 
Michael. 

‘God save you this good day!” called Michael. “I 
hope no misfortune has crossed you.” 

Mogue leaned on the sunken fence and shook his head. 

“Some bad luck is betther nor others,’’ said Michael com- 
fortingly. ‘It might be worse nor the loss of a pig 2 

“What talk is this of pigs?’’ said Mogue moodily. ‘’Tis 
natural enough, though, that you, a man of property, wid 
six full cows, should have your head running on riches.” 

“°Tis only that you looked so heart-scorched,” said 
Michael placatingly, ‘‘and ’tis little enough store I set by 
the cows, and that’s the truth.” 

Mogue felt some obscure surge of sympathy, and so he 
burst brokenly into a confidence. 

“Ah, well; I might have seen from Ireland’s histhory 
that no man in her could iver have luck be daring a bit in 
his own affairs. Iam off to the priest’s this morning; Iam 








The Road Called Him, but Only Faintly 


Oonah Canavan that I saw christhened!”’ 

“Worse! worse!” said Mogue. “Now, I will tell 
you the truth, Michael Dwyer. As-you know, up 
at Glendalough she lives, where you coorted your 
own wife, and what you don’t know is her father had 
a bit money dhropped to him this month, and he’s 
looking high for Oonah now. I was the great match 
last month wid me three acres and the pig, but now 
I’m not good enough. Well, when ould Canavan 
turrned me off, down here I came, rented the bit 
land next you and had the banns published widout 
even telling Oonah.” 

““Man.-alive! But you’re the bowld wan!”’ said 
Michael admiringly. 

“Will ye wait till I tell the full of my tale?” 
cried Mogue. ‘‘ You’ve seen Andrew Saunders, the 
Scotch clerk of the hotel at Rathdrum? Fifty if 
he’s a day, and he the sly fox! All these years the 
man’s been saving money and dhriving bargains 
like a—like a Scotchman, and now he’s got almost 
enough money to buy out the owner of the hotel. 
In two years he expects to get it.’”’ 

“ Ah, sorra on him!” mourned Michael; ‘‘ ould man 
Canavan would niver turrn him away.” 

“Not him. I had a write of hand from Oonah 
this very morning. This week Andrew Saunders 
begins his coorting, it being an off-season, and their 
banns will be called next Sundah.”’ 

The young fellow dropped his head on his arms 
and groaned. Michael was moved by conflicting 
feelings. His old match-making precepts told him 
that money should go with money, and his own 
experience advised him that, if Aileen had been as 
gearless as himself, their own ways might have gone 
more smoothly; or, if he had had six cows, he might 
have been as keen on coin as she was. But when he 
thought of Aileen’s dear hazel eyes and her smile 
for him when she had the time and heart to smile, then he 
felt that iove and not money ought to make the match. 

“Well, there was the Widdy McCarthy you worked for 
in Macmines,’’ he said irritably; ‘‘ why wouldn’t you have 
thought of marrying her? She had plenty.” 

“Did I say she wanted me or I wanted her?” asked 
Mogue, lifting his face indignantly. 

Michael divined that Mogue could have married the 
widow, but would not say so, and smiled. 

‘‘ Well, me lad,” he said warmly, “‘ now, I’d like to help 
you, I wouldthat. As you know, I’ve left the road; I do 
no more match-making, but I will see what Aileen says. 
Do you say nothing to the priest. I'll see can I go to 
Rathdrum and Glendalough and make terms.”’ 

Mogue looked at him with dawning hope. 

‘Maybe you'd be willing to help Aileen wid the garden 
a bit while I am gone,” said Michael in a far-away tone. 
“She was counting on my work this week.” 

Mogue seized the hoe eagerly. 

“‘T will that, if she will let you go.” 

Michael drew himself up. 

‘**Tt’s not a question of her letting me,” he said. “Iam 
masther yet, I belave, in me own house.” 

“Of coourse; I meant 
you'd be by way of con- 
sulting her,’’ said Mogue. 

“‘ Well, I will show you 
where to worrk in the 
garden,”’ said Michael. 

He led the way and 
made a stroke or two 
himself with the hoe be- 
fore he handed it to 
Mogue. Then he hast- 
ened down Wilson’s Lane 
after Aileen and the 
cows. Thecall of the 
road was louder than 
ever in his ears. What 
was his hut or a few bit 
turnips in the garden? 
What were the cows? 
What—the Saints for- 
give him—what even was 
Aileen to that happy walk 
with his stick and his 
dreams past the blue hill 
of Oulard, and the soft- 
voiced River Slaney, and 
Croghan Mountain, and 
deep Sculloughgap? 
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Aileen was sitting on a hummock of grass, knitting 
swiftly at a blue sock, casting a glance, now and then, at the 
cows, but never a look at the soft blue hills did she cast. 
Never a deep taste did she take of the salty air. The sun 
struck across her red hair, her quick fingers flew with the 
needles, and there she sat out of tune with the beauty 
about her, thinking only of money. 

Michael hailed her with a smiling forgiveness of the 
sharp words they had had that morning because he would 
not get up to work before the sun rose. 

“T’ve the bit news for you,” he said. ‘‘ There’s an awful 
scarcity of butter at the hotel in Rathdrum, and two 
excursions down from Dublin this week.” 

She looked at him suspiciously 9s he seated himself 
beside her. 

“]T was thinking you might like a chance to go; I could 
take care of the cows while you went up,” he suggested. 

“Yes, and find the butter dhropped a penny when I got 
there,’ said Aileen. “I’ve me safe market at home here. 
Why aren’t you at worrk in the field?” 

“JT did work a while, and then I left Mogue Sullivan in 
my place,” said Michael. “He’s doing it for nothing.” 

He chewed a spear of grass reflectively, and then told 
her of the trouble of Oonah Canavan and Mogue Sullivan. 

“‘ Ah, well,’ said Aileen. ‘‘’Tis too bad, ’tis so; 
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“Well,” he said gravely when she had finished, “‘ why 
don’t you thry a place i in Rathdrum? There’s a hotel to 
be sure, but it’s expensive. If you stharted a nice boarding- 
place with a tea-house attached 

She mused: “‘ Well, now, it’s not such a bad plan, and 
Rathdrum not so far from here but I could get a sight of 
my ould neighbors at times.” 

“I wish you were a marrying woman,” 

““Who said I wasn’t?” she snapped. 

‘Well, there’s Andrew Saunders, the Scotchman. He’s 
going to buy the hotel out in a year or so. Now, if you 
were married to him he could buy that hotel at once and 
soon you'd be the richest woman in Rathdrum. My, but 
I'd like to see you crowing it over the neighbors all dressed 
up in black silk of a Sundah, sitting in the best pew!” 

She preened herself over the picture. 

“Of course, though, it’s a dream,’’ he sighed. “I’ve 
heard it said that Andrew was thinking of marrying Oonah 
Canavan. Of course, she’s not got your own property or 
your good looks. You’d not care tocut her out wid Andrew, 
though they do say she’s in love wid a young felly.” 

“T’d cut no wan out,’”’ said Mrs. McCarthy warmly; 
‘but if marrying a man of property would bring two young 
hearrts together, does it not point me my duty, Michael?” 





he said. 





but sure when neither of thim have anything 


what’s the use at all?” Vee des, 
f 


Michael said nothing. 

“Tf even wan of thim had a little,” she allowed. 
Michael pressed her hand, and then, relinquish- 
ing it, said briefly: 

“Well, now, it occurred to me I could make 
something out of this and do a kindness, too. It 
would be far more fitting if the Widdy McCarthy 
and Andrew Saunders married. Then he could 
buy the hotel at once. She might give me that 
new churn you are needing, and Andrew would 
give a calf, maybe. Besides, I could take the 
little ass and the cart and sell your butter in 
Rathdrum.” His voice trailed into silence under 
her accusing gaze. 

“And who'd do your worrk while you’re gone?”’ 

“Young Mogue Sullivan says 

“ Ah, ’tis little enough love you’ ve left for me!”’ 
said Aileen bitterly. ‘‘’Tis like pulling teeth to 
get a stroke of work out of you, and me worrking 
so harrd over me six cows.” 

Michael rose angrily: ‘‘Thim six cows! ’Tis 
all I iver have to come home to—not a real wife, 
only a money machine! No wife nor child; only 
six cows! If you throw thim cows in my teeth 
agin I will go,” he said, “‘and I’ll niver come back 
till I’ve six to match thim, or am dead on a 
stretcher.” 

““One’s like as the other,” 
your ways!” 

Michael stared at her in amazement. A sharp 
word passed between them, now and then, it is 
true, but never such words as these. He looked 
down on her steadily. 

““There’s times I wish I was a cow, and then 
you’d have your old love for me,” he said. “TI’li 
go now. Will you give mea good luck, gurrl?” 

She turned her face away from him, and he did 
not guess that her shoulders were shaking with 
sobs, for it was not like Aileen to cry. 

“‘Good-by, then,’”’ he said, ‘and a curse on thim 
cows and the stocking that’s come betune us!”’ 

He strode back to his cottage with the feeling that the 
blue and gold of the day had suddenly grown dim. He 
presented a calm face to Mogue. Then he packed himself 
a lunch, found his old blackthorn stick and set off down 
the Wexford Road. 

At first he was sure the day was spoiled for him, but, 
after a time, a whistle rose to his lips and he swung his 
stick lightly enough. The young leaves danced in the 
spring winds, and he was on the road again. The road 
seemed to race under him, for, here and there, he was given 
a lift in a wagon, so that it was still afternoon when he 
reached Macmines and found the small house of the 
Widow McCarthy. He hesitated, surprised at its dis- 
mantled appearance, but she put her head out of the door 
and welcomed him. 

“Come in, Michael Dwyer; God save you!” she called. 
“There’s a chair and a bite and a bed for me friends yet, 
if I am going to move.” 

She was a snappy-eyed, hearty woman of his own age, 
with a ready smile and a quick tongue. 

“Well, and the sight of you’s good for sore eyes,”’ he 
said when they were seated over the tea-table; “‘and why 
are you moving at all?” 

She told him a tale of bad luck and robbery by which she 
had failed in her farming, and said she had never had a 
taste for such life anyway, and was going to take what 
money there was left and keep boarders and lodgers after 
she had looked about a bit. While she chattered of her 
affairs a slow, roguish smile rippled back and forth over 
Michael’s face. 








she jeered. ‘“‘Go 
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She was Discreet, So She 
Asked No Questions 


“Sure, it can be looked at that way,’’ agreed Michael, 
“and you ought to be married for a man’s happiness. Do 
you consent, thin?” 

“T do,” said the widow piously. 

“What comes to me, thin?’’ asked Michael. 

They bargained long, Michael at last winning the 
promise of the coveted churn and two young hens. Then, 


after they had clinched the bargain with a fresh brew of. 


tea, Michael obtained from the shrewd Mrs. McCarthy a 
statement of the property by which he was to sing her 
charms to Andrew Saunders. 

““Musha, woman; I’d no idea you were that rich!” he 
cried admiringly. ‘‘No Scotchman could resist you; 
though an Irishman,” he added, “‘ would be glad to take 
you for the sake of your own charrms.”’ 

“‘ Ah, then,” she said dryly, ‘‘ Andrew Saunders will see 
thim charrms through a mist of goold.”’ 

Next morning Michael set off early with a gay heart. 
He looked back at Vinegar Hill, sacred to him for its 
association with his ancestor, Michael Dwyer of ’98, and 
then the road called him; and he whistled and sang as he 
walked, trailing his stick along the shaded road that led 
to Sculloughgap. It was high noon when he reached 
Rathdrum. He knew that Andrew Saunders would offer 
him a bite and sup but grudgingly, so he ate the lunch with 
which Mrs. McCarthy had provided him and relinquished 
the thought of a cup of tea. With an assumption of fine 
heartiness he strode inte the hotel office where Andrew sat. 

“Well, and how are you?” he cried. “Man! but you 
look fine!” 





Andrew Saunders was thin and freckled and reddish, 
with a sharp, suspicious face and reserved voice. 

“Have you had dinner?” he asked reluctantly as he let 
Michael take his limp hand. 

“Sure I have; ’tis slow you are. I’li sit by you while 
you ate yours and then [’ll not waste your time, for I know 
the busy man you are, Andrew.”’ 

Saunders led the way to a corner of the empty dining- 
room and ate sparingly, while Michael talked of crops and 
friends and the good luck of the world in general. When 
he had cast a thoroughly optimistic atmosphere about 
them he said slyly: 

“What’s this I hear of your marrying wan of these 
days?” 

“T’m thinking on’t,”” admitted Saunders sheepishly. ; 

“Well, who is the big, sthrapping gurrl you'll get? 
Molly Murphy, belike?” 

“‘Tt’s Oonah Canavan,”’ said Saunders shortly. 

Michael emitted a long whistle. 

“Ye seem surprised,”’ said Saunders, offended. 
thinking I’m too old for the lass?” 

*“Musha! No; you’re young yet, Andrew; it’s just 
she’s such a shmall, delicate gurrl, and with no head for 
management whatever. But then it’s not as if she had to 
worrk harrd—you'll just keep her boarding; 
she’ll have nothing to do.” 

Saunders looked at him sharply. 
said she was strong,” he remarked. 

“And why wouldn’t he?” asked’ Michael —“ if 
he had a good chance to marry her off to a well- 
to-do man like you? Her wid not a tack to her 
name.”’ 

Saunders ruminated. Evidently Michael had 
not heard of the bit property that had been left 
to the Canavans. 

“T’m delicate-looking myself,” said Saunders, 
“but a hard worker.” 

“Well, maybe when she’s fed up by you, Oonah 
will do fine,” said Michael cheerfully. ‘For 
myself, a harrd-worrking, energetic woman isn’t 
to my taste. They are sure to be too saving and 
pinching.” 

“T wouldn’t call that a fault in a woman,” said 
Saunders. 

“No? Well, we look at things different. I’ve 
just come from a woman that got me fuil wore 
out wid the amount of worrk she done wid my 
two eyes on her. Begorra, you may meet her; 
she’s thinking of settling here.” 

“Is she? Would she be wanting to board in 
the hotel, or would she be taking a place of her 
own?” asked Saunders with interest. 

Michael laughed. ‘‘ Man alive, if she comes 
there’ll be no hotel here. She’ll have all the cus- 
tomers. She’s thinking of starting a boarding 
and tea house. My, but she’s the smarrt woman. 
and that attractive! Leta tourist get his eye on 
her and he’d have to folly her!” 

“There isn’t room here fora hotel and boarding- 
house, too,”’ said Saunders. 

‘Sure, she counts on that; but maybe she won't 
come—not if I put through a match for her I’m 
thinking of. She’s a widda well left.” 

“Well left?’’ murmured Saunders. 

“Sure, she dinned in my ears what she had,” 
Michael said. ‘‘ My idea was that, if I could 
match her wid some likely man with money of 
his own, the two of thim might buy a hotel in 
Dublin or somewhere. She’s a great idea for business, 
but I mustn’t be throubling you wid my tales of the 
Widda McCarthy. Tell me more about little Oonah 
Canavan.” 

The thought of her passed through Saunders’ mind, 
with her shy eyes and soft, misty hair; then he gulped and 
said: 

‘“What property has Mistress McCarthy got?” 

““Musha! Why should I tell you?” said Michael with 
indignant emphasis. “ The list was given to me to present 
to the man I’m going to make the match wid.” 

‘Have you got him in your mind?” asked Saunders. 

“‘T have that,” said Michael. 

There was a short pause. Saunders saw again Oonah’s 
little fair face and her thirty pounds dowry, but that was 
only a tenth part of what he still needed to buy the hotel 
at once, and the proprietor had that day offered it to him 
at a decided bargain. 

‘« Just tell me this,’’ he asked huskily, “‘has the Widow 
McCarthy as much as three hundred pounds?”’ 

“If I am violating a confidence I hope to be forgiven,” 
said Michael with dignity. ‘She have.” 

“Then,” said Saunders with a rusty sigh as he relin- 
quished the vision of Oonah, “is this man in your mind a 
greater match than I am?”’ 

“T would call him the same,’’ said Michael gravely. 
“But I warn you, Andrew, I want something for myself 
when I make this match.” 

“Well, then, you’ll do something for auld lang syne,” 
said Andrew. ‘‘ What has Mistress McCarthy got, lad?” 


“‘ Are ye 


“ Her father 
























Then followed a long afternoon of bargaining that 
Michael Dwyer often said was the hardest work he ever 
did. They sat in the hotel office, and Andrew whimpered 
and begged, ever and anon going off to serve a customer, 
and then coming back with fresh force to the belittling of 
Michael's fee. It was only when Michael had set off for 
the fifth time down the road to Glendalough that Andrew 
ran after him, haif-weeping, and said: 

‘Well, then, here it is in your hand. I have given you 
my written word to let you have a calf on the wedding 
day.” 

Michael scrutinized the paper closely, and then said: 

“So it is settled. Do you send a scrape to the widdy 
yourself to say when you will be down to coort her; and 
remember, you promised to post a scrape to the Canavan’s 
to-night saying the match wid thim is all off. =Good-day 
to you.” 

When Andrew was out of sight Michael slapped his 
knees and laughed with a glad heart for Oonah, and Mogue, 
and the widow, and even Saunders, for that he had done 
them all a good turn he had no doubt. He thought with a 
softened heart of Aileen. She had told him to go his ways, 
and he had threatened not to come back without six cows; 
but, sure, a churn and a calf were the next thing tosix cows, 
and Aileen would want him home again, he hoped. He 
thought of the greed for money that divided them with a 
special sorrow, for it was upon this shaded road to Glenda- 
lough that he had discovered that he loved Aileen. Three 
miles more and then would appear the hill that opened its 
heart to send out a gush of fairy water, and here it was that. 
they had clasped hands and said the word that made them 
each other’s. He could see her again as she had looked that 
day, with the sun on her red hair and her full lips quivering 
with hurt pride, for he had been slow to the wooing. If 
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poor Aileen could have but known it, they were nearer 
together at that moment than they had been since the 
first months of their marriage. 

On he walked, up hills and down, with the great trees on 
each side, about whose trunks climbed ivy with sharply- 
defined, sparsely-growing leaves, until he came in sight of 
the ruined church of old Saint Kevin. He stopped for a 
moment under the great Celtic cross which some say is 
over Saint Kevin’s own bones, and there he said a prayer 
for Aileen and himself, and then he went around the lower 
lake till he reached the little whitewashed cottage of the 
Canavans’. Out the Canavans came to welcome him— 
old Terence and Mrs. Canavan, slim-waisted Oonah, who 
always reminded him of an apple-tree in blossom, and half 
a dozen children. When the parents greeted him with 
warmth Michael felt like a traitor as he thought of the 
grand match he had spoiled for them, but when he turned 
to Oonah and saw how her cheek had paled and how sad 
her eyes were, he felt that there were few men who would 
take so much trouble for friends as he had. 

The next morning Mrs. Canavan bade poor, pale Oonah 
put on her Sunday dress, and Michael knew that that 
meant Andrew Saunders was expected to come courting. 
When he saw the girl’s look he could not resist whispering 
a word of hope in her ear. She was discreet, so she asked 
no questions, but she sang a bit at her embroidery, and 
Mrs. Canavan thanked the saints her child was beginning 
to see her good luck at last. 

They were at the noon meal when half a dozen of the 
young Canavans came up from the post-office with a 
letter, an unheard-of event for the household. Michael 
praised himself, for he knew this must be Saunders’ com- 
munication. Oonah, as the scholar of the family, read it, 
first to herself, then, after the children had been put out of 
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the house, to her elders. Mrs. Canavan threw her apron 
over her head with a wild keen. Old Canavan tramped 
up and down the kitchen, clenching his fists and swearing. 
Oonah shrank back in her corner with eyes half-frightened, 
half-happy. When Mr. and Mrs. Canavan had somewhat 
exhausted their emotions Michael took a hand. 

“What talk is this, Mrs. Canavan? You'd put the curse 
ef Cromwell on any wan’d jilt any wan else, from all [I 
gather. Yet you were making Oonah here jilt Mogue 
Sullivan.” 

“That’s different,” said Mrs. Canavan. 

‘‘Troth, there’d be some difficulty showing the differ to 
Mogue,”’ suggested Michael. 

“Oh, wirra!—and the disgrace brought on us when the 
neighbors hear,’’ mourned Mrs. Canavan. ‘Not a head 
of us can we howld up again.”’ 

“‘ Now, have conduct, woman,’ begged Michael. “ We'll 
turrn the tables on Saunders; turrn them we will.’’ 

He told them of how Mogue Sullivan had put up the 
banns of himself-and Oonah in the Bannow Parish at 
Wexford, and when he had paused long enough for their 
indignant protests to spend themselves, he said: 

‘Ah, you’d thry the patience of Saint Patrick himself. 
Don’t you see how we can be using this? We'll have 
Oonah elope.” 

‘‘What’s elope?” asked Mrs. Canavan suspiciously. 

“It’s quite respectable; it’s what the gentry does,” 
said Michael impatiently. ‘‘A very fashionable and illi- 
gent proceeding, entirely, that poor people don’t often have 
the chance at. Now, I'll tell you; the third reading of the 
banns’ll be to-morra. To-day Oonah’ll elope down to my 
place and Aileen’ll take care of her the night, and she and 
Mogue can be married after mass to-morra.”’ 

(Continued on Page 31) 


AVENTURE IN THE HIGH CS 


Bobby Burnait 
Becomes an Angel 





“You don’t need to go away from home to 
be skinned; moreover, it isn’t patriotic.” 


OBBY BURNIT had taken great 
B satisfaction in displaying this 
letter— which, in its unobtrusive 
gray envelope, had been left in charge of old Johnson for 
his-son by the late John Burnit—to more than one out-of- 
town competitor for the pleasure of handling his money. 
He was growing quite sophisticated, was Bobby, quite 
able to discern the claws beneath the velvet paw, quite 
suspicious of all the experts who wanted to make a fortune 
for him; and their frantic attempts to “get his goat,” as 
Biff Bates expressed it, had become very amusing to this 
wise young person. He was just congratulating himself 
upon his advancing acumen, when there suddenly erupted 
into the outer office, where Johnson and Applerod had 
charge of the books and papers which told of Bobby’s three 
successive failures as a financier, a pandemonium of 
gabbling. 

“The Herr Professor,” said Bobby, rising with a 
peculiar smile, and in a moment more there bounded into 
his room a rotund little German with enormous and 
extremely thick glasses upon his knob of a nose, a grizzled 
mustache that poked straight up on both sides of that 
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The Singers of Other Languages Did Not Wait to be Informed 


By George Randolph Chester 
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knob, and an absurd toupee that flared straight out all 
around on top of the bald spot to which it was pasted. 
Behind him trailed a pudgy man of so exactly the Herr 
Professor’s height and build that it seemed as if they were 
cast in the same spherical mould, but he was much younger 
and had jet black hair and a jet black mustache of such 
tiny proportions as to excite amazement and even awe. 
Still behind him was a tremendous grenadier of a woman, 
fully a head and a half taller than either of the two men, 
and ponderous in every dimension. She also had jet 
black hair, and was dressed in a very rich robe and wrap, 
both of which were somewhat soiled and worn. 

“Signor R-r-r-r-icardo, der grosse tenore—Mees-ter 
Burnit,” introduced the Herr Professor, with a deep bow 
commensurate with the greatness of the great tenor. 
“‘Signorina Car-r-r-r-avaggio— Mees-ter Burnit. I, Mees- 
ter Burnit, Ich bin Brofessor Frihlingsvogel.”’ 

Bobby, for lack of any other handy greeting, merely 
bowed and smiled, whereupon Signorina Caravaggio, 





and has His 
Wings Scorched 





stepping into a breach which other- 
wise would certainly have been em- 
barrassing, seated herself comfortably 
upon the edge of Bobby’s desk and 
swung one ponderous foot while she 
explained matters. 

“It’s like this, Mr. Burnit,’’ she confidently began: 
‘“‘when that dried-up little heathen, Matteo, who tried to 
run the Neapolitan Grand Opera Company with stage 
money, got us this far on a tour that is a disgrace to the 
profession, he had a sudden notion that he needed ocean 
air; so he took what few little dollars were in the treasury 
and hopped right on into New York. Here we are, then, 
two hundred miles from our next booking and without 
enough among us to buy a postage stamp. We haven’t 
seen a cent of salaries for six weeks, and the only thing we 
can do is to seize the props and scenery and costumes, see 
if they can be sold, and disband, unless somebody gallops 
to the rescue in a hurry. Professor Friihlingsvogel hap- 
pened to know another Dutchman here who conducts an 
orchestra at the Orpheum, and he sent us to you. He 
said you knew all the swell set and could start a benefit 
going if anybody could.” 

“Ye:,” said Bobby, smiling; ‘‘Schmirdonner tele- 
phoned me just a few minutes ago that the Herr Professor 
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Friihlingsvogel would be up to see me, and asked me to do 
what I could. How many of you are there?” 

“‘Seventy-three,”’ promptly returned Signorina Cara- 
vaggio, “‘and all hungry. Forty singers and an orchestra 
of thirty —seventy — besides props and the stage manager 
and Herr Frihlingsvogel, who is the musical director.” 

“Where are you stopping?’ asked Bobby, aghast at the 
size of the contract that was offered him. 

‘““We’re not,” laughed the great Italian songstress. 
“We all went up and registered at a fourth-rate place they 
call the Hotel Larken, but that’s as far as we got, for we 
were told before the ink was dry that we’d have to come 
across before we got a single biscuit; so there they are, 
scattered about the S. R. O. parts of that little two-by- 
twice hotel, waiting for little me to trot out and find an 
angel. Are you it?” 

“‘T can’t really promise what I can do,’’ hesitated Bobby, 
who had never been able to refuse assistance where it 
seemed to be needed; “but I’ll run down to the club and 
see some of the boys about getting up a subscription 
concert for you. How much help will you need?” 

“Enough to land us on little old Manhattan Island.” 

“And there are over seventy of you to feed and take 
care of for, say, three days, and then to pay railroad fares 
for,’ mused Bobby, a little 
startled as the magnitude 
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middle-weight, to these imported artists, but, very much 
to his surprise, Signorina Caravaggio and Professor Bates 
struck up an instant and animated conversation anent 
Biff’s well-known and justly-famous victory over Spider 
Young, and so interested did they become in this con- 
versation that instead of Biff’s sitting up in the front seat, 
as Bobby had intended, he manceuvred the Herr Pro- 
fessor into that post of honor and climbed into the tonneau 
with Signor Ricardo and the Signorina, with whom he 
talked most volubly all the way over, to the evidently 
vast annoyance of Der Grosse Tenore. 


II 


HE confusion of tongues must have been a very tame 

and quiet affair as compared to the polyglot chattering 
which burst upon Bobby’s ears when he entered the small 
lobby of the Hotel Larken. The male members of the 
Neapolitan Grand Opera Company, almost to a man, were 
smoking cigarettes. There were swarthy little men and 
swarthy big men, there seeming to be no medium sizes 
among them, while the women were the most -wooden- 
featured lot that Bobby had ever encountered, and the 
entire crowd was swathed in gay but dingy clothing of the 
most nondescript nature. Really, had Bobby not been 
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The Widow Larken, looking intently at Bobby’s scarf- 
pin, relented no whit in her uncompromising attitude. 

“And who might you be?” she demanded, with a calm 
brow and cold determination. 

“Tam Robert J. Burnit,” said Bobby. “I'll give youa 
written order if you like—or a check.” 

The Widow Larken’s uncompromising expression in- 
stantly melted, but she did not smile—she grinned. Bobby 
knew precisely the cause of that amused expression, but, if 
he had needed an interpreter, he had one at his elbow in 
the person of Biff Bates, who looked up at him with a 
reflection of the same grin. 

“They’re all next to you, Bobby,” he observed. ‘“‘ The 
whole town knows that you're the village goat.” ; 

The Widow Larken did not answer Bobby directly. She 
called back to a blue-overall-clad porter at the end of the 
lobby: 

“‘Open the dining-room doors, Michael.” 

Signorina Caravaggio immediately said a few guttural 
words in German to Professor Frithlingsvogel, a few limpid 
words in Italian to Signor Ricardo, a few crisp words in 
French to Madame Villenauve, a nervous but rather 
attractive little woman with piercing black eyes. The 
singers of other languages did not wait to be informed, 

they joined the general 
stampede toward the rav- 





of the demand began to 
dawn upon him. ‘Then 
there’s the music hall, 
advertising, printing and 
I suppose a score of other 
incidentals. You need 
quite a pile of money. 
However, I’ll go down to 
the club at lunchtime and 
see what I can do.” 

“I knew you would the 
minute I looked at you,” 
said the Signorina confi- 
dently, which was a com- 
pliment or not, the way 
one looked at it. ‘‘ But, 
say; I’ve got a better 
scheme than that, one that 
will let you make a little 
money instead of contrib- 
uting. I understand the 
Orpheum has next week 
dark, through yesterday’s 
failure of The Married 
Bachelor Comedy Com- 
pany. Why don’t you 
get the Orpheum for us 
and back our show for the 
week? We have twelve 
operas in our repertoire. 
The scenery and props are 
very poor, the costumes 
are only half-way decent 











ishing paradise of midday 
breakfast, and as the last 
of them vacated the lobby, 
the principals no whit 
behind the humble mem- 
bers of the chorus in crowd- 
ing and jamming through 
that doorway, Bobby 
breathed a sigh of relief. 
Only the Signorina was 
left to him, and Bobby 
hesitated just a moment 
as it occurred to him that, 
perhaps, a more personal 
entertainment was ex- 
pected by this eminent 
songstress. Biff Bates, 
however, relieved him of 
his dilemma. 

‘‘While you’ve gone 
down to see the boys at 
the Idlers’ Club,’’ said 
Biff, ‘I’m going to take 
Miss Carry — Miss — 
Miss re 

‘* Caravaggio,’’ inter- 
rupted the Signorina with 
a repetition of a laugh 
which had convinced 
Bobby that, after all, she 
might be a singer, though 
her speaking voice gave no 
trace of it. 

“Carrie for mine,” in- 











and the chorus is the 


rattiest-looking lot you - 


ever saw in your life; but 

they can sing. They went into the discard on account of 
their faces, poor things. Suppose you come over and have 
a look. They’d melt you to tears.” 

“That won’t be necessary,’”’ hastily objected Bobby; 
“but I’ll meet a lot of the fellows at lunch, and afterward 
I'll let you know.” 

“‘ After lunch!” exclaimed the Signorina with a most 
expressive placing of her hands over her belt, whereat both 
the Herr Professor and Der Grosse Tenore both turned 
most wistfully to Bobby to see what effect this weighty 
plea might have upon him. ‘ Lunch!” she repeated. “If 
you would carry a bowl of steaming spaghetti into the 
Hotel Larken at this minute you’d start a riot. Why, Mr. 
Burnit, if you’re going to do anything for us you’ve got 
to get into action, because we’ve been up since seven and 
we still want our breakfasts.” 

“Breakfast!’”’ exclaimed Bobby, looking hastily at his 
watch. It wasnow 11:30. ‘‘Comeon; we'll goright over 
to the Larken, wherever that may be,” and he exhibited as 
much sudden haste as if he had seen seventy people 
actually starving before his very eyes. 

Just as the quartette stepped out of the elevator, a short, 
square-shouldered young man bustled up to Bobby with: 

“Can I see you just a minute, Bobby? Kid Jeffreys is 
coming around to my place this afternoon, and I’m figur- 
ing on getting up an exhibition night in a couple of weeks.” 

“Haven't time just now, Biff,’ said Bobby, who was an 
equal partner with Biff in the Bates Athletic Hall; “ but 
jump into the machine with us and 1’ll do the ‘ chauffing.’ 
That will make room for all of us. We can talk on the way 
to the Hotel Larken. Do you know where it is?” 

“Me?” said Biff. ‘If there is an inch of this old town I 
can’t put my finger on in the dark, blindfolded, I’ll have 
it dug out and thrown away.” 

At the curb, with keen enjoyment of the joke of it all, 
Bobby gravely introduced Mr. Biff Bates, ex-champion 





Waiting for Little Me to Trot Out and Find an Angel. Are You It?” 


assured that they were grand opera singers he would have 
taken them for a lot of immigrants, for they had that same 
unhappy expression of worry. The principals could be 
told from the chorus and the members of the orchestra 
from the fact that they stood aloof from the rest and from 
one another, gloomily nursing their grievances that they, 
each one the most illustrious member of the company, 
should thus be put to inconvenience! It was a monstrous 
thing that they, the possessors of glorious voices which the 
entire world should at once fall down and worship, should 
be actually hungry and out of money! It was, oh, un- 
believable, atrocious, barbarous, positively inhuman! 

With the entrance of the Signorina Caravaggio, bearing 
triumphantly with her the neatly-dressed and altogether 
money-like Bobby Burnit, one hundred and forty wistful 
eyes, mostly black and dark brown, were immediately 
focused in eager interest upon the possible savior. Be- 
hind the desk, perplexed and distracted but still grimly 
firm, stood frowzy Widow Larken herself, drawn and held 
to the post of duty by this vast and unusual emergency. 
Not one room had Madam Larken saved for all these 
alien warblers, not one morsel of food had she loosed from 
her capacious kitchen; and yet not one member of the 
company had she permitted to stray outside her doors 
while Signorina Caravaggio and Signor Ricardo and the 
Herr Professor Frithlingsvogel had gone out to secure an 
angel, two stout porters being kept at the front door to 
turn back the restless. If provision could be made to pay 
the bills of this caravan the Widow Larken, who was 
shaped like a pillow with a string tied around it and wore a 
face like a huge, underdone apple dumpling, was too good 
a business woman to overlook that opportunity. Bobby 
took one sweeping glance at that advancing circle of one 
hundred and forty eyes and turned to Widow Larken. 

“T will be responsible ior the hotel bills of these people 
until further notice,” said he. 


sisted Biff with a confi- 
dent grin. ‘I’m going to 
take Miss Carrie out to lunch some place where they don’t 
serve prunes. I guess the Hotel Spender will do for us.”’ 

Bobby surveyed Biff with an indulgent smile. 

“Thanks,” said he. “That will give me time to see 
what I can do.” 

““You take my advice, Mr. Burnit,” earnestly interposed 
the Signorina. ‘‘ Don’t bother with your friends. Go and 
see the manager of the Orpheum and ask him about that 
open date. Ask him if he thinks it wouldn't be a good 
investment for you to back us.” 

Biff, the conservative; Biff, whose vote was invariably 
for the negative on any proposition involving an invest- 
ment of Bobby’s funds, unexpectedly added his weight 
for the affirmative. 

“It’s a good stunt, Bobby. Go to it,” he counseled, 
and the Caravaggio smiled down at him. 

Again Bobby laughed. 

“ All right, Biff,” said he. “Ill hunt up the manager of 
the Orpheum right away.” 

In his machine he conveyed Biff and the prima donna to 
the Hotel Spender, and then drove to the Orpheum. 


Il 


HE manager of the Orpheum was a strange evolution. 
He was a man who had spent a lifetime in the show 
business, running first a concert hall that “ broke into the 
papers” every Sunday morning with an account of from 
two to seven fights the night before, then an equally 
disreputable “‘ burlesque” house, the broad attractions of 
which appealed to men and boys only. To this, as he 
made money, he added the cheapest and most blood- 
curdling melodrama theatre in town, then a “regular” 
house of the second grade. In his career he had endured 
two divorce cases of the most unattractive sort, and, 
among quiet and conventional citizens, was supposed to 
have horns and a barbed tail that snapped sparks where 
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it struck on the pavement. When he first purchased the 
Orpheum Theatre, the most exclusive playhouse of the 
city, he began to appear in its lobby every night in a 
dinner coat or a dress suit, silk topper and all, with an 
almost modest diamond stud in his white shirt-front; and 
ladies, as they came in, asked in awed whispers of their 
husbands: “Is that Dan Spratt?’’ Some few who had 
occasion to meet him went away gasping: “‘ Why, the man 
is really nice!” Others, of ‘the profession,’ about whom 
the public never knew, 
spoke his name with 
tears of gratitude. 

Mr. Spratt, immersed 3 Mae 
in troubles of his own, 1% 
scarcely looked up as 
Bobby entered, and only 
grunted in greeting. 

“Spratt,” said Bobby, 
who knew the man quite 
well through “‘sporting’’ 
events engineered by 
Biff Bates, ‘‘ the Neapol- 
itan Grand Opera Com- 
pany is stranded here, 
and ——” 

‘Where are they?’’ 
interrupted Spratt 
eagerly, all his abstrac- 
tion gone. { 

‘At the Hotel 
Larken,”’ began Bobby 
again, “I 

“Have they got their / 
props and scenery ?”’ ay 

‘Everything, [ under- ms 
stand,’ said Bobby. “I 
came around to see \\e j 
you ” 7. - 

““Who’s running 
the show?’’ de- 
manded Spratt. 

“Their manager 
decamped with the money—with what. little there:was,” 
explained Bobby, “and they came tome by someaccident 
or other. I understand you have an open date next: week.”’ 

“It’s not open now,” declared Spratt. “The date: is 
filled with the Neapolitan Grand Opera-‘Company:” 

“There doesn’t seem to be much use of my talking, 
then,” said Bobby, smiling, 

‘“Not much,” said Spratt. ‘‘ They’re a good’ company, 
but I’ve noticed from the reports that they’ ve been: badly 
managed. The Dago that brought them over didn’t know 
the show business in this country and tried to rum the 
circus himself; and, of course, they’ve gone on the rocks. 
It’s great luck that they landed here. I suppose they’re 
flat broke.”’ 

“Why, yes,” said Bobby. ‘I just went up to the Hotel 
Larken and said I’d be responsible for their hotel biil.”’ 

“Oh,” said Spratt. “Then you’re backing them for 
their week here.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know about that,”’ hesitated Bobby. 

“Tf you don’t I will,” offered Spratt. ‘There’s a long 
line of fuil-dress Willies here that’ll draw their week’s 
wages in advance to attend grand opera in cabs. At two 
and a half for the first twenty rows they’ll pack the house 
for the week, and every diamond in the hock-shops will 
get an airing for the occasion. But you saw it first, 
Burnit, and I won’t interfere.” 

“Weil, I don’t know,” Bobby again hesitated. ‘I 
haven't fully i 

“Go ahead,” urged Spratt heartily. “It’s your pick-up 
and I'll get mine. Hey, Spencer!” 

A thin young man, with hair so light that he seemed to 
have no hair at all and no eyebrows, came in. 

““We've booked the Neapolitan Grand Opera Company 
for next week. Have they got Caravaggio and Ricardo 
with them ?”’ he asked, turning abruptly to Bobby. 

Bobby, with a smile, nodded his head. 

“All right, Spence; get busy on some press stuff for the 
afternoon papers. You can fake notices about them from 
what you know. Buy two-inch streamers clear across the 
pages, then you can get some fresh stuff and the repertoire 
to-night forthe morning papers. Play it up strong, Spence. 
Use plenty of spare; and, say, tell Billy to get ready for a 
three-o’clock rehearsal. Now, Burnit, let’s go up to the 
Larken and make arrangements.”’ 

“We might just as well wait an hour,”’ counseled Bobby. 
“The only one I found in the crowd who could speak 
English was Signorina Caravaggio.” 

“‘T know her,” said Spratt. ‘“‘Her other name’s Nora 
McGinnis. Smart woman, too, and straight as a string; 
and sing! Why, that big ox can sing a bird off a tree.” 

“‘She’s just gone over to lunch with Biff Bates at the 
Spender,” observed Bobby, “and we’d better wait for her. 
She seems to be the leading spirit.” 

“Of course she is. Let’s go right over to the Spender.” 



































Biff Bates did not seem overly pleased when his téte-a- 
téte luncheon was interrupted by Bobby and Mr. Spratt, 





He was: Already Taking upon Himself the 
Deadly Character‘of Don José 


but the Signorina Nora very quickly made it apparent 
that business vvas business. Arrangements were promptly 
made to attavs the carload of effects for back salaries due 
the company, and. to lease these to Bobby for the week 
fora nominal sum. Bobby was to pay the regular schedule 
of salaries for that week-and make what profit he could. 
A rehearsal of Carmen was to be called that afternoon at 
three, and a repertoire was arranged. 

Feeling very much exhilarated after all this, Bobby 
drove out in his automobile after lunch to see Agnes 
Elliston. He found that young lady and Aunt Constance 
about to start for a drive, their carriage being already at 
the door, but without any ceremony he bundled them into 
his machine instead. 

“Purely as my trustee,” he explained, ‘“ Agnes must 
inspect my new business venture.” 

Aunt. Constance smiled. 

“The trusteeship of Agnes hasn’t done you very much 
good so far,” she observed. ‘As a matter of fact, if she 

wanted to build up a reputation as an ex- 

: pert trustee, I don’t think she could accom- 
plish much by printing in her circulars the 

details of the three nice little fortunes that 
you have already lost.” 
ii “T don’t want her to work up a reputa- 
tion as a trustee,” retorted Bobby. ‘She 
suits me just as she is, and I’m inclined 
to thank the governor for 
having loaded her down 
with the job.” 

“T’m becoming recon- 
ciled to it myself,” ad- 
mitted Agnes, smiling up 
at him. ‘Really, I have 
great faith: that one day 
you will learn how to take 
care of money—if the 
money holds out that long. 
What: is: venture: number 
four; Bobby?” 

He grinned quite cheer- 
fully. 

“T am about to become an‘angel,” he said:solemniy: 

Aunt Constance shook her head: 

“No, Bobby,” she said, quite: kindly; ‘‘ there are:spots, 
you know, where angels:fear to: tread:” 

But Agnes took the declaration with no levity whatever: 

‘“You don’t mean. ina theatrical: sense?’’ she inquired: 

“Ina theatrical sense;”’ he insisted. ‘“‘I am about to 
back the Neapolitan: Grand’ Opera:-Company.”’ 

“Why; Bobby!” objected Agnes; aghast: ‘‘ You surely: 
don’t mean it! I never:thought: you would contemplate 
anything so preposterous as that.” 

“‘Tt’s. only a temporary arrangement,”’ he reassured her; 
laughing that he had: been taken so seriously. “I’m 
arranging so that they can earn: their way: out of town; 
that’s:all. I am taking you down now to see their first 
rehearsal.’”’ 

“‘T don’t care to go,” she declared, in a tone so piqued 
that Bobby turned to her in surprise. 

Aunt Constance laughed at his look of utter perplexity. 

‘How little you understand, Bobby,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see that Agnes’is merely jealous?” 

‘Indeed not!” Agnes indignantly denied. ‘That is an 
idea more’ absurd than the fact that Bobby should go into 
such an enterprise at all. However, since I lay myself 
open to such’a suspicion I shall offer no further objection 
to going.” 

Bobby looked at her curiously and then he carefully 
refrained from chuckling, for Aunt Constance, though 
joking, had told the truth. Instant visions of dazzling 
sopranos, of mezzos and contraltos of angelic voicesand of 
vast beauty and exquisite gowning, had flashed in appalling 
procession before her mental vision. The idea, in the face 
of the appalling actuality, was so rich 
that Bobby pursued it no further lest 
he spoil it, and talked about the 
weather and equally inane topies’ the 
rest of the way. 


Iv 


T WAS not until Bobby had turned 
into the narrow alley at the side of 
the Orpheum, and from that to the 
still more narrow alley at its rear, that 
the zest of adventure began to make 
amends to Agnes for certain disagree- 
able moments of the ride. At the 
stage door a particularly bewildered- 
looking man with a rolling eye anda 
weak jaw, rendered limp and helpless 
by the aliens who had flocked upon 
him, strickenly let them in, to grope 
their way, amid what seemed an inex- 
tricable confusion, but wasin realitythe 
perfection of orderliness, upon the dim 
stage, beyond which stretched; in vast 
emptiness, the big, black auditorium. 
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Upon the stage, chattering in shrill voices, were the forty 
members of the company, still in their queer clothing, 
while down in front, with the shaded lights streaming upon 
the music, but. seeming dull and discouraged amid all the 
surrounding darkness, were the members of the orchestra, 
chattering just as volubly. The general note was quite 
different in pitch from the one Bobby had heard that 
morning, for since he had seen them the members of the 
organization had been fed and life looked cheerful. 

Wandering at a lossamong these people, and trying in 
the dim twilight to find some face that he knew, the ears 
of Bobby and his party were suddenly assailed by an 
extremely harsh and penetrating voice which shouted: 

“Clear!” 

This was accompanied: by a sharp clap from a pair of 
very broad hands. The chattering suddenly took on a 
rapid crescendo, ascending a full third in the scale and 
then dying abruptly in a little high falsetto shriek; and 
Bobby, with a lady upon either arm, found his. little trio 
alone in the centre of the stage,.a row of dim footlights 
cutting off effectually any view into the vast. emptiness of 
thé auditorium: 

“Hey, you; clear!” came the harsh voice again, accom- 
panied by another sharp clap of the hands, and a bundle of 
intense fighting energy bounced out from the right tor- 
mentor wing, in the shape of a gaunt, fiercely-mustached 
and entirely bald man-of about forty-five, who appeared 
perpetually to be in the last stages of distraction. 

“Who do you want to see?’”’ demanded the gaunt man, 
with a very evident attempt to be quite polite indeed, and 
forgiving of people who did not know enough to spring for 
the wings at the sound of that magic word. 

Any explanations that Bobby might have tried to make 


‘were happily prevented by a voice from the yawning 


blackness—a. quiet voice, a voice of authority, the voice 
of Mr. Spratt. 

‘Come right.down in front here, Burnit. Jimmy, show 
the gentleman: how to get down.” 

“This way,’’ snapped the gaunt man, with evident 
relief but:no:abatement whatever of his briskness, and he 
very hastily-walked-over to the right wings, where Jimmy, 
the house electrician, piloted the trio with equal relief 
through the clustered mass of singers to the door behind 
the boxes: As they emerged into the auditorium the 
raucous: voice of the gaunt man was heard to shout: ‘ All 
ready’ now: Carmen straight through.’’ An apparent 
repetition of which statement he immediately repeated 
with equal.raucousness in two or three languages. There 
was a. call to: Caravaggio in English, to Ricardo and the 
Signors Fivizzano: and Rivaroli in Italian, to Messrs. 
Philippi and: Schaerbeeken in Spanish and Dutch, to 
Madam Villenauve in French, to. Madam: Kadanoff in 
Russian, and to’ Mademoiselle Térék in Hungarian, to 
know if they were ready; then; in rough but effective 
German, he informed the Herr Professor down in the 
orchestra that all was prepared, clapped his hands, cried 


‘Overture,’ and immediately plunged to the right upper . 


entrance, marked by two chairs, where, with shrill objur- 
gations, he began instructing and drilling the Soldiers’ 
Chorus out of certain remembered awkwardnesses as 
Herr Frihlingsvogel’s baton fell for the overture. 

Shorn of all the glamor that scenic environment, light 
effects and costume could give them, it was a distinct 
shock to Agnes to gaze in wondering horror from each one 
of those amazing faces to the other, and when the cigarette 
girls trooped out, amazement gave way to downright 
consternation. Nevertheless, she cheered up considerably, 
and the apex of her cheerfulness was reached when the 
elephantine Signorina Caravaggio sang, very musically, 
however, the réle of the petite and piquant Carmen. It 
was then that, sitting by Bobby in the darkness, Agnes 
observed with a sigh of content: 

“Your trustee quite approves; Bobby. I don’t mind 
being absolutely truthful for once in my life. I was a little 

(Continued on Prze 29) 
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A Sample of Alaska Wheat (the Large Kernels), Com- 
pared with No. 1 Secured from Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce Sample 


HEN the United States paid eighty millions for 
V y the Territory of Alaska, it was to the fur the pur- 
chasers looked for a return on the investment. 
When gold began to pour in from that great country the 
investment was pronounced good. But not in gold alone 
was Alaska destined to repay those early statesmen for 
their real-estate speculation. Years after the yellow metal 
was discovered, there came an aged farmer to that far 
northiand, and took back to the States the basis for wealth 
to his country by the side of which the gold from the hills 
and icy river-beds should pale into insignificance. 

It was in 1903 that Abraham Adams, a native of Ken- 
tucky, who had gone with the “‘ star of Empire” tothegreat 
West to farm it, was taken with a desire to try his fortunes 
in Alaska. Leaving his ranch in northern Idaho, he made 
a trip to the land of promise and of gold, but nothing came 
of his attempts at discovery. Turning his attention then 
to exploring, he drifted along the coast of eastern Alaska, 
where the Japan current flows near the shore and makes 
of the land from coast to mountain eternal spring. Many 
miles he explored, investigating the possibilities of that 
country for future farming and grazing, preparing himself 
for a report to the farmers of his community. 

He found many beautiful bays, splendid beaches, 
sweeps of timber, and meadows heavy with juicy grasses. 
Here and there were traces of gold, but not of promising 
quantity, and then he chanced upon a surprising discovery. 
Lodged in a nook under protecting rock, sheltered from 
the winds, was a little familiar patch. Interested at once, 
he investigated and found that here a patch of wheat was 
growing, far from any living human that could have 
planted it. On hands and knees he pulled away the 
matted straws. Yes, it was certainly wheat that was 
just ripening. The explorer sought 
among the thick stems for some heads, 


New Riches from 
Alaska for the Farmer 


By 
OSCAR F. G. DAY 


In the fall of 1904 Mr. Adams planted his head of 
Alaska wheat on high and all-too-dry land—the natural 
soil of Idaho. It grew rapidly when the spring opened its 
founts, and in the summer he had seven pounds of wheat 
from this one head. That was startling. He hardly dared 
tell a farmer of it. He examined the kernels. Four times 
as large as ordinary wheat, and in color—instead of the 
homely brownish-gray of wheat of commerce—the prettiest 
cream color without a darker spot. Seven pounds of 
wheat from one head, and the finest-looking wheat mortal 
had ever seen! Abraham Adams began to dream. 

Having tested the grains as winter wheat, Mr. Adams 
saved his seven pounds to try as spring wheat, and in 1906 
he planted the whole seven pounds. Sturdily it grew, and 
when it was harvested he weighed in 1545 pounds. His 
Alaska find had broken the world’s record for wheat yield! 
More than two hundred and twenty-two bushels to the 
acre was the ratio of yield, and that without any special 
petting or manipulation. With the world’s average yield 
12.7 bushels to the acre, and a fair yield for exeeptional 
land of twenty bushels, here was the prospect of a miracle; 
a revolution in the wheat industry of the world. But still 
there was something that might dash every hope of a 
wheat miracle. Was this Alaska wheat of good quality? 
Would it make good bread? 

With this last idea in mind the experimenting farmer 
carried a small quantity of his wheat to the Idaho experi- 
mental station at Moscow. He knew he had a wheat that 
yielded past any belief. He had something marvelous in 
a wheat that yielded equally as well planted winter or 
spring. Did he have a good wheat? The chemists and 
experts at the station tested it and pronounced it a good 
quality of hard wheat. Hard wheat! That was sufficient. 
But Adams knew he must have patience for another year. 

In the fall of 1906 the 1545 pounds were planted in 
fields by the side of the famous Blye Stem and Club wheat 
grown in that section. Watching their comparative 
growth, Mr. Adams picked on the, same day green heads 
of Club wheat and green heads of ‘his Alaska wheat, the 
latter so many times larger than the inary wheat that 
the Club wheat seemed hardly started.\. The farmer was 
jubilant. Then Nature took a hand, ahd hailstorms of 
the worst kind came, beating down the grdinary wheat 
until it was not fit to harvest. The discouraged, 
went out to his Alaska wheat-fields an 
sturdy stems had partly withstood the sto: 
finally harvested 53,000 pounds of seed. 

Now was the time to make his final test. He had enough 
for a test from winter-grown. Taking this to the experi- 
mental station, he soon received a report which made him 
for the first time sure that he had something worth giving 
to the public. The station chemist wrote: 


“The kernels from the fall-sown wheat were plump and 
sound and doubtless will grade No. 1. Judging from the 
chemical and physical condition of this sample, it will prob- 
ably take rank with the best grade of Blue Stem for flour. 

“The sample grown from spri wn wheat showed by 
chemical analysis a somewhat higher protein content (this 
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Result of a Comparative Test. Alaska Wheat and the 
Famous Club Wheat, Planted the Same Day in Adjoin- 
ing Fields, and Samples Taken the Same Hour 


being an indication of its probable strength for bread- 
making purposes). I am inclined to think that the wheat 
that you have here is the equal, if not the superior, of our 
Blue Stem for flour-making purposes. I should like to 
make a mill test whenever you can send me a sufficient 
quantity for that purpose.” 


These are the facts about the wonderful wheat of which 
the world will soon be talking. Farmers do not believe 
it; wheat speculators do not believe it; but those who 
have traveled to see it do believe it. Mr. Adams had his 
fields surveyed and has absolute proof of the yield from 
each field. He has tried his wheat in other lands, and in 
some places it did better than in Idaho. Alabama raised 
wheat from it with leaves seven-eighths of an inch broad, 
growing like cornstalks. 

As a last test, Mr. Adams sent single heads of wheat 
to other parts of the country where he had men he could 
trust to plant and ascertain the result. Reports are just 
coming to him, and he finds that in other States his Alaska 
wheat does better than on its home soil. In Alabama 
a head was planted December 31, was up January 30, 
waist-high April 1, with leaves seven-eighths of an inch 
broad, and July 7 was harvested. It showed to be hard 
wheat of a fine quality, and the one head yielded the same 
as the first head planted in Idaho. 

Under ordinary soil conditions the new wheat will yield 
two hundred bushels to the acre, under extra conditions 
above that. 

What will be the outcome? Had all America had Alaska 
wheat to seed this year, the American crop alone would 
have been five billions of bushels. Does that not mean a 
revolution in the wheat industry? Will the food of the 
poor become so cheap that there will be no famines? Or 
will farm property rise in value with the capacity for the 
yield? All this is conjecture, but these 
things are certain: 





but the wild game had been before him, 
and he was just about to give up when 
he discovered one head of wheat almost 
intact. A gigantic head it was! Fully 
four inches long with its rough bearding, 
and broad in proportion. 

Packing the head carefully away, the 
old man brought it back with him to his 
ranch at Juliaetta, Idaho. Not a word 
did he say to his neighbors of his find. 
Whether it was wild wheat or not he 
could not say. Perkaps, some wild bird 
had filled its crop with the grains in an 
unknown region, where it grew native, 
and coming to Alaska deposited the seed 
in a fertile spot. And yet it was only 
curiosity that moved Abraham Adams. 
He never dreamed of his find being of any 








The wheat Alaska has given us will 
withstand hail if not too heavy. 

It will withstand frost. 

It grows hard wheat from fall sowing. 

It yields up to 222 bushels to the acre. 

It will grade up to No. 1 hard. 

It will turn the vast areas in Missouri 
and the South and in the far West into 
hard-wheat areas. 

And, last and best of all, it will bring 
back wheat-raising to the worn-out farms 
of the East where, with wheat-yields two 
hundred bushels to the acre. farmers can 
afford to use manures and chemicals, and 
make a profit. 

If all Ameriea could seed with the new 
wheat it would, at only fifty cents a 
bushel, add nearly two and a half billions 








value except as an experiment for his 
own pleasure, 





Ripened Head of Alaska Wheat Just Harvested in Alabama— Actual Size. 
Weight 2 3-16 Ounces 
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of dollars to the wealth of the farmers 


every year. 
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“The Mob Simply Ganged 'Em to a Fare-You-Well” 


Some Observations on Sheath 





AY, Timmy,” remarked Big 
Ms, Kelly, speaking across table 
hk) from his chair of state, ‘th’ 
fashions this summer’re gettin’ some- 
thing fierce. Did you read about them 
two dames showin’ up at Coney 
Island in sheath gowns? Coarse work that—very coarse! 

“Tt goes to prove how some folks ain’t more’n half 
baked. Why does a woman go to the front in such togs? 
First, because it’s the fashion; second, because she’s stuck 
on herself—mostly the second. It’s an easy way of gettin’ 
th’ spot-light, an’ attractin’ th’ eye of th’ bleachers. Let 
anything get advertised, especially if it’s like this sheath 
gown stunt an’ has got everything respectable backed 
plumb off th’ board, an’ there’s oodles of crazy women on 
earth who’ll fall for it. ‘Th’ coarser th’ merrier!’ says 
they. Paris can’t hand it out too raw. Only so it’s new 
an’ calculated to stir things up, they’re Johnnie-at-th’-rat- 
hole every time! 

““Women certainly do like to be in th’ picture—in th’ 
performance. If they can’t get in through th’ gate 
they’ll rip a board off th’ fence. Don’t you remember when 
bicycles is new, an’ lots of women don’t know whether 
they’ll tackle ’em or not, how a bevy of iron-bound fairies 
promptly comes wheelin’ to th’ front? You'll see th’ 
same ones every now an’ then chasin’ a dog along th’ 
street. I’ve met a procession, more’n once, made up of 
a dog that’d weigh in heavy at say seven pounds, hooked 
up by a chain to some severe angel, with a face th’ same as 
if it’s carved out of a hickory nut. She’d be carryin’-th’ 
kind of whip that goes with a truck, too. You'd think, 
from th’ size of th’ whip, that she’s presidin’ over th’ 
rambles of a Great Dane. One clout of that cart whip 
would’ve cut her poor little kyoodle in two, at that. 

‘“No end of women do these things. It attracts atten- 
tion; an’ attractin’ attention is their notion of bein’ 
great. Which shows they don’t know th’ difference be- 
tween bein’ famous an’ bein’ notorious.” 

“Well, phwat is th’ difference?’ demanded old Timmy 
suspiciously. 

“‘What’s th’ difference between fame an’ notoriety? 
It’s th’ difference between havin’ your picture took at th’ 
joint of a respectable photographer’s an’ bein’ mugged by 
th’ coppers in Muiberry Street. Goin’ back to sheath 
gowns, however, while gen’rally speakin’ I string my game 
with th’ ladies in matters of fashion, when they spring a 
make-up like this sheath gown, that hasn’t got enough 
cloth in it to flag a handcar, an’ leaves ’em lookin’ like a 
lot of eels, I pack in. Sheath gowns is where I get off. 

“Of course, th’ pair who shakes up Coney has an ace 
buried. They’re merely a brace of roof-gardeners, framin’ 
up a play to win out a little ink. Still, at that, they 
figgered they’d make a hit. Did they? Well, if becomin’ 
th’ reason why th’ bull on post rung in a riot call, an’ 
brought th’ reserves at th’ Coney Island Police Station 
tumblin’ to th’ scene, is your idee of a hit, you’d be safe in 
callin’ them two actresses th’ big scream with a screech 
thrown in. They started in to be a hit, but got th’ hoot. 


Gowns and Merry Widows 


Th’ mob got busy, an’ simply ganged ’em to a fare-you- 
well. Hurt ’em? No; what should they get hurted for? 
Th’ mob was merely kiddin’. Just th’ same, you take it 
from me, that sheath gown thing won’t do.” 

““An’ that goes f’r. Merry Widdy hats, too,” said old 
‘timmy, as Big Kelly turned to confer on a question of 
refreshments with Doloran. ‘‘On’y yisterday, Hogan’s 
little daughter, Mary Ellen, rounds a corner on me, an’ 
bang! she ketches me in th’ lamp wit’ th’ edge av her 
Merry Widdy, an’, on th’ livil! I thought it was the front 
view of acrosscut saw. She came near blindin’ me f’r loife. 
As I ducks f’r a getaway, a rooshter’s tail that’s sproutin’ 
out av th’ roof puts me other lamp on th’ blink. I couldn’t 
have seen a shell av beer, not even if some other guy was 
payin’ for it. I’ll put you wise, Kell—you an’ your sheath 
gowns—that th’ real minace is ‘Merry Widdys.’”’ 

“T thought them lids was called in,’’ observed Big 
Kelly. , 

“Tf they was they got bailed out ag’in, then. Th’ wan 
Hogan’s little gir-r-rl had on was half as big as Belmont 
Park. You could’ve raced a field av two-year olds on th’ 
brim.” 

,yuit Well,” observed Big Kelly resignedly, “‘it’s fashion 
Gee it. Bein’ th’ fashion, I suppose we've got to stand 
for it or get off th’ earth. Besides, th’ fact that I don’t 
warm to a thing don’t settle nothing. I wouldn’t bet a 
splinter on my judgment, especially when. it comes to 
fashions. I’m toooldstyle. There’s no end of things that, 
judgin’ from their pop’larity, must be O. K., which makes 
me back up.. Now, I never liked to see women go in 
swimmin’ in them short skirts. Likewise, if they must go 
swimmin’, why not go swimmin’ by themselves? There’s 
no need of mother an’ th’ girls to go splashin’ about in 
th’ ocean an’ in th’ public eye at one an’ th’ same time. 
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“‘T remember, too, what a scare 
was thrown into me when I makes 
my social debut. It’s th’ evenin’ 
of that big reception at th’ Democratic 
Club. I’d been put up ag’inst some pretty 
startlin’ propositions durin’ my wild career, 
but, if ever I’m faded, it’s when, for th’ first time, I sees a 
full-blown dame in evenin’ dress. On th’ dead, I felt like 
yellin’ ‘ Police!’”’ 

‘‘Phwat was it scared yez, Kell?’’ 

“Tt wasn’t that I was so much scared as rattled. 
There’s too much free-board to evenin’ dress. I like to see 
folks sit low an’ snug in their clothes, like a battleship in 
th’ water. Still, I only mention it to show how old- 
fashioned an’ wrong about things I be. 

“Not but what I’m goin’ to live an’ die in my errors. A 
wrong guy has his uses. It’s necessary for half th’ world 
to be wrong to trim ship. If we was all of us right we'd 
all go to one side—th’ right side—an’ tip th’ boat over. 
So, since I was born into th’ larboard watch, there I’m due 
to stick an’ never shift.” 

“Goin’ into society that toime,’ said old Timmy 
wistfully —“‘ that toime at th’ Dimmycrat Club—didn’t it 
make yez leary befure hand? Didn’t yez feel you was 
gittin’ cold feet?’’ 

“No, not exactly. To be sure, I was on to myself; I 
was wise to it that I didn’t know my way through. At 
th’ same time, I’m cunnin’ enough to be aware that in 
society, like everywhere else, not one dub in a hundred 
knows his way through. All you’ve got to do, Timmy, no 
matter where you be, is keep a steady eye an’ a stiff upper 
lip. With them equipments for a stall, you'll pull through 
all right, all right. An’ that goes for society, same as 
everything else. 

“When it comes my turn to break into th’ social swim 
that time, as a primary step I heads for a tailor to heel an’ 
handle me on clothes. ‘This thread-an’-needle skate,’ 
says I, ‘ought to be hep to his own game.’ So, with that, 
I array myself in whatever he passes out. I’d have 
wrapped myself in a horse-blanket if his nibs of th’ 
shears had handed me a horse-blanket steer. 

‘At th’ reception part, that Democrat Club night, I 
was on Easy Street. Everybody got along in that act. All 
you had to do was stick ’round, maintain a frozen front, 
an’ you could call yourself th’ goods. It was at th’ dinner 
afterward th’ bunch began to forget their linesan’ fall down. 

“ As for me, I makes it a point at dinner to plant myself 
opposite a gilded old Willie-boy, who looked like ready 
money. I could see he’d been over th’ course a hundred 
times. ‘Do as he does, Kell,’ I says to myself, ‘an’ you'll 
be winner in a walk.’ So I lamps him, an’ studies his gait, 
an’ follows his suit, from soup to nuts. When he plays a 
fork, I plays a fork. If he boards a chive, I boards a 
chive, From one end of th’ course to th’ other, I’m 
steerin’ by his wake. 

“Once, to be sure, I gets a shock. It’s after we'd 
rounded th’ stake boat, so to speak, an’ broken out our 
spinnakers for th’ run home. We’d just made th’ roast 
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plover look like seven cents, an’ had poured out a glass of 
suds to wash it down, when what does Mr. Good-player do 
but up an’ sink his hooks into a bowl of water that’s 
standin’ a little off his port bow. Honest, I like to’ve fell 
ina fit! Sure, it was nothin’ but a finger-bowi, but, at that 
time, finger-bowls had me shaded. They’re a second or 
two beyond my speed. Wherefore, when I sees his jiblets 
stickin’ his claws into that bow! of water, I feels a sinkin’. 
I thought I’d been on a dead one, an’ had been makin’ a 
monkey of myself from th’ jump. 

“Tt’s a great thing to be sure of your game at a big 
dinner, Timmy. To eat something with a spoon that 
youse had ought to have harpooned with a fork’ll queer 
you faster, an’ sink you lower in pop’lar esteem, than 
if you’d robbed a bank or burned a church. Fashion is 
King, you bet! —whether it takes th’ shape of dinners, re- 
ceptions, sheath gowns or Merry Widow hats, an’ any 
gazabo caught tryin’ to sidestep his allegiance will find 
himself, socially speakin’, collared an’ thrown in. 

“ Also, fashions has their strong points. New fashions 
catch th’ ladies. They see a new style of hat, an’ they 
proceed promptly to con father out of hisroll an’ blow it in. 
This sendin’ ’round th’ cush keeps things movin’. When 
everybody’s spendin’ money times is flush. Let every 
mark go to savin’ an’ hangin’ on to his wad, an’ th’ world 
falls dead. When you're out to coax mankind into givin’ 
up its dough you’ve got to appeal to th’ ladies. An’ 
ladies, like magpies, is best appealed to by th’ new an’ 
gaudy —something that gets at ’em through th’ eye. 

“Tt’s been always that way. Counselor Noonan—you 
know Counselor Noonan, Timmy; as cunnin’ as a pet 
fox, he is! Well, Counselor Noonan’s over to th’ house 
th’ other evenin’, an’ he gets to tellin’ about an old-time 
baby called Atalanta. This is way back in the heart of th’ 
Dark Ages. Atalanta’s a sort o’ she-Kettleman an’ can 
run her one hundred yards in better than ten seconds. 
That’s straight; she could do it. 


“Tt gets along where Atalanta’s folks thinks she ought 
to be married. But no, she won’t have it; she’d sooner be 
a spinster an’ a sprinter. With that they crowd her hand; 
an’ at last, to get shut of them, she tacks it up on th’ 
bulletin-board that she’ll rove to th’ altar only with some 
student who can beat her at a foot-race. ‘ No lobsters need 
apply!’ she says. Also, under th’ rules, if some swell-head 
calls th’ bluff an’ can’t make good —if she lands him loser — 
th’ headsman will be on th’ job, an’ that beaten party’ll 
get it where Queen Katharine wore th’ beads. 

““Sure, any number of th’ game young Archibalds an’ 
Reginalds of that day went ag’inst th’ game. They all 
lose; his jiblets of th’ cleaver whacks off their blocks. 

“One day there chases along a sure-thing artist whose 
monaker is Hippomenes. Now Hippo old boy was a wise 
Indian: there wasn’t goin’ to be no headsman in his. 
Hippo was fly to women, too, an’ on to all th’ low places in 
their fences. He organizes with three golden apples, an’ 
every time little Shootin’ Star goes flashin’ by he chucks 
down one of ’em in front of her. What does she do? 
Why, Miss Kettleman simply eats it up! She can’t go by 
nothin’ like a golden apple—not she! An’ she loses so 
much time at it Hippo noses in a winner. 

‘Yes, they’re married; but it don’t last. You see, it’s 
Venus who stakes Hippo to th’ golden pippins, an’ shows 
him how to crab Atalanta’s act; an’ later, when he double- 
crosses Venus an’ don’t come across on his engagements to 
that goddess, she changes both him an’ Atalanta into a 
couple of lions. But still it goes to show that, in every age, 
th’ new an’ gaudy can bring a lady up all standin’.”’ 

*‘An’ it’s Counshelor Noonan tells you that!’”’ mused 
old Timmy, in a fog of admiration. ‘A rapparee he is, 
an’ a robber!—but, my, ain’t he th’ learned spor-r-rt!” 

**He’s th’ legal limit, th’ Counselor is.” 

‘‘Who invints th’ fashions, Kell?” 

“The French—they’re th’ laddybucks that shove ’em 
from shore. It’s been that way for centuries. Say 
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‘Fashion!’ an’ in a minute Paris is on th’ dump givin’ 
orders.” 

“Th’ Frinch are th’ great la-a-ads! There’s a felly 
tellin’ me they can cook snails so’s they’re good to eat.” 

“Tell that historian to guess ag’in, Timmy. Snails is 
never good to eat, as any one can see by th’ looks of em. 
Only epicures eat ’em; an’ you know that old nigger- 
minstrel gag about an epicure bein’ a man who eats any- 
thing? Just th’ same, you've got it right about th’ French 
bein’ stemwinders. An’ partic’larly when th’ game of 
life’s dealt down to fashions. It’s right there th’ French 
become th’ whole box of tricks.”’ 

“Do yez think makin’ a new fashion every other month 
is a good play, Kell? To me it’s nothin’ but a gold-brick 
play to catch th’ come-ons.”’ 

“Still, Timmy, I should say th’ fashions are a great 
scheme. They’re one way to get th’ money; they keep 
th’ long green flutterin’ in th’ commercial breeze. New 
fashions, no matter how thick an’ fast they come, can’t 
hurt any one except a fleet of rich fools. Also, it’s my 
experience, a fool is alwaysrich. As how? Because unless 
he’s rich he can’t start—see? They give him th’ gate. A 
poor man can be wicked, but to be a fool takes money.” 

“Be th’ Rock av Cashel, then, I wisht I’d been bor-r-rn 
a howlin’ idjit!”’ exclaimed old Timmy fervently. 

“ At that,” returned Big Kelly with solemn philosophy, 
“it’s four for one you'd find yourself in Dutch. Riches, 
when it comes to happiness, is a long shot from a cinch. 
Let me toss you out a few bald chunks, quarried from my 
own experiences, an’ you can break your teeth on ’em: 

“Folks laugh more in Third Avenue than they do in 
Fift’. What street shows most empty houses? Ain't it 
Fift’ Avenue? Why be they empty? Because th’ guys 
who lived in ’em didn’t have a good time in ’em. If they 
had had they’d have stuck. Also, file it away in your hat, 
that th’ gent who has more than one house haren’t any 
home. (Concluded on Page 27) 


NUMBER 9009 


ARING dully at 
Sit rifle-muzzles, 

then at the other 
things about him, 9009 waited to be shot. His jaw 
drooped so that his mouth was half-open, and his eyes 
were wide. He panted. Details came to him slowly: 

Six guards, immobile, aiming their rifles at him. 

Between him and the guards, two striped huddles, 

like wounded snakes, upon the beaten earth of the place. 
A limp hand drooping loosely from the nearest huddle, 
a white face upturned, very still, a flash of yellow teeth 
between drawn lips—this was Miller. The other—he 
could not tell who the other was. 

Off to one side, three more guards; in front of each, 

a convict; the guards holding drawn revolvers, each 
muzzle against the stomach of one of the convicts. In 
the centre of this group, breathing hard, asnarl, the 
wiry little pickpocket. 

Beyond, the gray high wall, and upon it, pacing 
slowly against a very blue sky, another guard, holding , 
a rifle, loosely, like a hunter. 

Six guards holding their rifles upon him; three more 
holding drawn revolvers against three striped convicts; 
another guard on the wall—9009’s eyes suddenly nar- 
rowed to slits. 

A resonant clash of steel upon steel broke the pant- 
ing silence. The cell-house door had been closed. 
Again a metallic clang—the inner door had been shut. 
Then, muffled, a succession of dull slams, close one 
upon the other, that merged into a subdued roll as of 
thunder. The convicts within the cell-house were being 
locked up in their cells. 

The six rifle-muzzles fell toward the ground; a foot- 
step crunched behind; 9009 turned. 

It was Jennings. 

The sallow face was heavy, expressionless, and the 
gray eyes were without light. One heavy hand, extend- 
ing, grasped 9009’s shoulder; the other explored his gar- 
ments one after.the other. ‘‘ All right,’’ said Jennings; 
“nothing on him.” He turned his eyes upon 9009. 
“Thought you’d lam out, eh?’’ he said with a sneer. 

But 9009 did not answer. He was stupefied. And when 
Jennings ordered him to come he followed at a shambling 
gait, dazed, to the dungeon. 

He sat there for several hours, on the steel floor, in the 
blackness, his hands hanging loose between his drawn-up 
knees. Gradually, out of the whirl of his mind; two pic- 
tures emerged. He saw Nichols, the confidence-man, 
walking slowly backward toward the inner corridor; he 
saw him shoot the burglar and run to his cell—he did not 
understand that. Then he saw himself bounding out into 
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the yard, and stopping before six rifles—he did not under- 
stand that. His brain, anyway, was making but dull 
efforts to understand. All it did was this: it presented to 
him the two pictures, mechanically, passionlessly, as for 
inspection—the stony-faced confidence-man shooting the 
burglar from behind; the guards waiting outside to catch 
himashecame. He looked at these two pictures—stupid; 
he could not understand them. 

He emerged from the dungeon at noon and was taken, 
blinking, into the sunny yard. Here a theatrical scene had 
been carefully arranged. 


At a point midway 
between the door of 
the dining-hali and 

the gates of the jute-mill lane, close to the stonelike 

track made by the thrice-daily march of the lock-step 
line, two deal tables had been placed side by side. 

And upon these tables the three convicts killed in the 

break had been _ 

‘*Look, you fellows—look!”’ 

The voice of the captain, growling, was answered by 
the movement of the guards, pushing 9009, the pick- 
pocket and the other two men of the break closer to 
the tables. No. 9009 looked upon the heap. 

An undercurrent of sound, a sort of attenuated 
whir, a buzzing that was dull, arose continuously. 
No. 9009 bent over close; then he turned sick. 

‘Line ’em up,” growled the captain. 

To the right of the tables, 9009 was placed, erect; to 
the left of the tables the other two. They formed a 
line, as for inspection: 9009 and the pickpocket, alive; 
then Miller, the burglar and the boy, dead; then the 
other two convicts, alive. But the living men had 
dead faces. 

They stood there, it seemed to them, a long time. 
Above, the sky was very blue; the sun beat down 
upon their shaven heads; it poured perpendicularly 
upon the eyes of the dead men, which did not blink; 
and there wasa still, warm silence, and underneath this 
still, warm silence a low, steady buzzing. No. 9009 
shuffled his feet. ‘‘Quiet!”’ growled the captain of 
the yard. He stood before them, like a colonel before 
his spread regiment, looking at them with an inspecting 
frown; then a satisfaction smoothed his visage. ‘All 
right,” he said to Jennings. 

Jennings shouted down the yard; at the signal the 
gates of the jute-mill lane swung inward, and through 
the turreted arch in the wall the lock-step line 
emerged. It came smoothly, in a lithe, continuous 
flow, as if it were to be endless, through the arch into 
the yard, undulating like a snake, gray as a larva, 

mounted upon legs like a centipede. A new eagerness 
seemed in its thousand limbs, a vague tremor was in its 
folds, its slight side-to-side motion seemed accelerated of 
rhythm; it came along the way, beaten to stone, that 
it had made through so many days, crawling from mill 
to hall and back again; it came, gray and flaccid, creep- 
ing forward with rapidity. 

Then suddenly its head, as if catching a scent, went off 
the path in a long, sidewise rear—a movement as that of a 
snake which would rear like a horse. There was a moment 
of disorder; the body and tail, pressing forward, knetted, 
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vertebre broke; the voices of the 
guards rose high and sharp—and 
then the head, with a gliding, sub- 
missive motion, flattened out again, 
and came on past the tables, the 
tables served with killed men that 
stared upward, flanked by live men 
with dead faces. 

The line went by slowly. The 
guards, at the head, on the sides, 
delayed it with murmur and ges- 
ture, and the voice of the captain, 
growling incessantly, bade it Look! 
Look! Look! It flowed by with its 
side-to-side swinging; one by one 
the white faces passed, eyes glanc- 
ing slantingly, deep-lined, heavy. 
Sometimes nostrils quivered 
slightly; sometimes prison pallor 
grayed. 

These men passed in silence; in 
the warm, still air there was no 
sound excepting the shuffling of 
feet, the low growl of the captain’s 
voice bidding look, and the buzzing 
undertone. They passed, slit-eyed, 
stone-faced, sullen and silent —9009 
saw themall. He saw his little cell- 
mate looking at him out of his in- 
flamed eyes with that same shocked 
expression with which he had looked 
at him from his cell during the 
struggle in the corridor; he saw 
Hayes—and fantastically the shock- 
headed safe-cracker was still 
laughing the soundless, sneering 
laugh he had laughed while look- 
ing out of his cell at 9009 during 
the break 

They passed by the four living 
men with dead faces, by the three 
dead men gazing at the sky; and 
one by one they sank into the door 
of the dining-hall till the yard was 
a desert again—except for the 
flanked tables and the buzzing. 

Then 9009 was taken back to the 











ends of his ugly lips. And he was 
feated. He was different, now, from 
the others; a developed brute more 
dangerous than they. Processes 
meant to break him had merely 
warped him; they had made of him 
the grimmest thing that walks—a 
convict without hope. 

He wore red stripes, as the con- 
vict who had killed the garroter had 
done, as Miller, the highwayman, 
haddone. These red stripes singled 
him out from the others. They 
displayed him as a red blotch in 
the long, gray, lock-step line; they 
flashed him out, a red target amid 
the gray groups in yard or cell-house 
or dining-hall to the guards pacing 
slowly along walls or waiting in sus- 
pended cages with rifles loose in 
hand. The red stripes meant this: 
that at the slightest disorder, the 
slightest tumult, the least suspicious 
movement or eddy in the mass of 
guarded criminals, it was he who 
was to receive the first bullets from 
the guards. watching, rifles in hand, 
weary with monotonous vigil, and 
anxious to kill. 

He worked in the foundry. 
Striped men there made stoves for 
thrifty housewives, and they were 
the desperate of the prison. The 
manufacture was simple. The con- 
viets melted scrap in a furnace—a 
huge rusty-brown cylinder of iron, 
lined with fire-brick, which stood 
at one end of the moulding-room 
—then drew the molten metal and 
carried it in ladles to black-sand 
moulds, where it hardened. The 
glowing viscous metal poured into 
these moulds came forth rigid and 
black and shaped into parts, and 
the parts were put together into 
stoves. No. 9009 was a moulder. 

They were a black-faced, scowling 








dungeon, and he was kept there for 
thirty days in silence and darkness. 

For thirty days he was in blackness and silence. At 
regular intervals, which were of twenty-four hours, but 
seemed much longer, the wicket snapped open and a half 
loaf of bread with a pitcher of water was thrust in, entering 
with a gray pallor of daylight immediately shut off again. 
He slept much, in short periods, at any hour, irregularly; 
the rest of the time he squatted in the centre of his cube 
of darkness, and thought. He saw the confidence-man, 
stepping back on tiptoe, raising his arm, shooting; the 
burglar falling. He saw himself bounding down the corri- 
dor, leaping over white faces gazing upward, emerging out 
into the sunlight—into the bristling circle of the guards’ 
ambush. And now another picture had joined these two: 
he saw the shock-headed safe-cracker peering out of his 
cell and laughing his seundless, sneering laugh during the 
struggle in the corridor; he saw his cell-mate gazing at 
him with a shocked expression. And he did not under- 
stand. 

At the end of thirty days he was taken before the Prison 
Board in the warden’s office. There he faced two corpora- 
tion lawyers whose corporations were then undergoing 
prosecution, a grocer who adulterated, a wholesale liquor 
merchant, and a ward politician; and these men took his 
“copper’’ away from him. 

He went back to the dungeon and thought. He saw the 
two smug corporation lawyers who taught their corpora- 
tions how to sap the law, the grocer who sold pickles 
preserved in sulphuric acid, the wholesale liquor merchant 
who heiped finance a corrupt municipal party and thus 
forced his whisky on ail the city saloons, the ward politician 
who paid for votes with dollars. He knew of these men; 
he had read their record. He saw them, sitting in a 
solemn line behind their desks, with an expression of 
shocked severity, taking from him his ‘“‘copper.’”’” Andsud- 
denly his laugh rang harsh and loud between the steel 
walls, 

He stayed in the dungeon thirty days longer. At regu- 
lar intervals, which were of twenty-four hours, but seemed 
much longer, the wicket snapped open and, together with 
a pallor of day, there entered a half-loaf of bread and a 
pitcher of water. He ate; he slept much, in short, fre- 
* quent periods, irregularly, stretched upon the cold steel 
floor. But the larger part of the time he thought. He saw 
the confidence-man shoot the burglar, he saw himself 
leaping into the ring of the guards’ ambush, he saw the 
leer of the safe-cracker, the shocked expression of his cell- 
mate—and he did not understand. 

On the twenty-fifth day the door epened and elanged 
shut again, and he was conscious of a presence there with 


“Put Down that Gun!” 


him in the compressed darkness. He waited, silent, 
crouching; and, after a while, he heard a short, hard, dry 
cough. 

“That you, pal?” he asked. 

“Yes, it’s me,” answered the piping voice of his cell- 
mate. 

They were silent in the darkness. 
come in?” at length asked 9009. 

“Got five days for talking in the line,” said the invisible 
cell-mate. 

“What for did you do it?” pursued 9009. 

“Thought they’d put me im this hole,” admitted the 
thin veice; “I knowed you'd be feelin’ bad about bein’ 
fooled.” 

“Fooled?” —the voice of 9009 rose in a bellow. 


“What made you 


the yard captain. Guess he'll get a pardon now. And 
‘Shorty’ Hayes, he’s laughing at ye; says you and he 
heard Jennings talk about the frame that time he and you 
was painting under the captain’s window ——”’ 

The little man’s voice died abruptly. No. 9009 had 
hurled himself upon the steel walls, and was beating them 
with hands and feet, crushing his face against them in an 
effort te bite. He saw now. He saw himself up on the 
painter’s platform with “Shorty” Hayes, hearing the 
words of Jennings floating out through the open window; 
he saw Nichols, the stony-faced confidence-man, gradually 
preparing the break, and then, when it had come, killing 
the burglar; he saw the safe-cracker laughing at him from 
the door of his cell. He saw—and he beat madly with 
hands and feet amd head. Like a maddened insect he 
whirled along the four walls of the dungeon, clawing, 
butting, rapping his teeth against the smooth, impassive 
surface. Finally, exhausted, he stopped, crouching in the 
centre of the cell. And, after a while, he laughed, a harsh 
laugh that rebounded dully from the walls of steel. 

Then a hand fell on his shoulder; he felt the little cell- 
mate squatting by his side. His right hand went across 
his body; a smail, hard paw seized it—and for hours, 
there, in the darkness, the two crouched side by side, hand 
in hand, without saying a word. At times 9009 laughed 
harsh and loud, and then the grip upon his hand tightened. 


XI 


Poe 9009 had turned. He*had changed faces 
as he had changed stripes. Among his kind he 
now moved a being apart, hard-eyed, cruel-mouthed, a 
line of sullen craft between his brows, a sneer at the 


crew of felons, dumb at their toil, 
hating one another. Their striped 
suits, red-blotched with iron rust, were tattered; their heavy 
brogans gaped where molten drippings had burned away the 
leather. Some limped from burns and some bore on hands 
and faces ugly sores—the marks of spattered liquid iron. 
They were savagely reckless at their work, and the guards 
had to watch them closely lest they maim themselves. 
They sweated in torment, and strange, wordless feuds 
existed among them; stealthy blows were struck without 
cause. 

The moulding-room was long and low, earth-floored, 
dusky with shadows at noonday. On the earth floor, in 
rows flanking path-wide intervals, lay the moulds— wooden 
frames about which was tamped black sand. Walls and 
roof were of corrugated irgn. The naked rafters overhead 
were crusted with dirt; black dirt lay in thin layers on 
the window-panes and hung in cobwebbed festoons from 
the bars. At one end of the room, looming tall into the 
shadows until it became itself a shadow among them, stood 
the cylindrical furnace, gloomy when dead, and on “‘ pouring- 
off’ days a menacing monster which, at sudden intervals, 
vomited red-hot metal. In the centre of the room, up 
among the dust-covered rafters, was a suspended steel- 
barred cage, and in it a guard stood, fingering his rifle. 
At the other end of the room, in the midst of a fiery spark- 
shower, his black face catching weird high lights from 
the glowing rain about him, Jimmy Carroll, the little cell- 
mate, sat on a high stool at the emery wheel. Often 9009 
glanced over there, especially toward night, when the little 
man swayed sickly on his perch. 

Four days a week 9009 tamped black sand about the 
mould-patterns. He worked, pounding, pounding, pound- 
ing, with loose shoulders, the cold smell of earth, charcoal 
and fresh iron-dust in his nostrils; sombre-lined faces and 
striped forms flitted about him; at times his eyes, uncon- 
sciously rising, gave him a glimpse of the cage overhead, 
with the guard vague within, or of his cell-mate, swaying 
on his high stool in a Sodom-like rain. Two days a week 
he stood in line with the other moulders, holding his long- 
handled ladle, waiting his turn to slip it under the sullen 
red stream which the furnaeegave. On these “ pouring-off ”’ 
days the sweating felons strained like black-faced demons 
among lurid glows, emerging from deep shadows into 
abrupt flares and dropping back into their depths. They 
looked like men long dead and damned for all time. But 
always, to 9009, a glimpse of his cell-mate, swaying on his 
high stool in a fiery rain, came as a subtle respite. 

When one of the convicts was hurt the others laughed. 
And one of the jests of the moulding-room was to spit into 
your neighbor's filled ladle, causing an explosion that 
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seared him. A felon did thisto 9009 oneday. No.9009 
leaped upon him, and when he was dragged off ‘he was 
trampling the prostrate form of the evil jester. 

For this he went.to the dungeon for ‘ten days. When on 
the morning terminating his sentence ‘he reéntered the 
foundry-and looked up toward the emery wheel, Jimmy 
Carroll-was not'there. Another convict sat at his place in 
the fiery shower. 

All that day, tamping black sand into wooden patterns, 
9009 questioned-about him, questioned with sharp glances 
from shifting-eyes—but he got no-answer. 

That night he was all alone in his cell, and all night: he 
pondered. In the morning, during cleaning-up time, he 
began again his questioning, furtive, lipless, but fiercer 
every moment; but again only shaken heads and shrug- 
ging shoulders met him. 

For a week it. was thus. He was alone in his cell at 
night; in the daytime a strange convict sat at the emery 
wheel—a long, lean, hard man with a lead-hued face. And 
the toil was harder than it had been before, and his sav- 
age questioning, insistent and implacable, rebounded from 
the hard faces of those about him as ‘from blank, stone 
walls. 

Then, after a time, a rumor began ‘to percolate slowly 
through the prison—in lipless words, from stone face to 
stone face, vague, incomplete at first, irritating as the tap- 
ping snatches of a telegraph receiver out of order, but little 
by little, in that mysterious way rumor has, growing more 
detailed, surer, more complete. 

Jimmy Carroll, the little cell-mate, was dead. He had 
been shot. 

This was all for a time; ‘then, by glance, by shrug, by 
swiftly-stolen word, 9009 was directed to “ Shorty’ Hayes, 
the shock-headed safe-cracker who had laughed at him as 
he had joined. the break. And one Sunday he.cornered him 
in the yard and drew the whole story from him. 

This:convict was under a fifty-years’ sentence. He had 
lost his “‘copper” long since. Now, he was to get it back 
from the Governor of the State. In some subtle subter- 
ranean manner he had got hold of the facts of Jimmy 
Carroll’s death, and the knowledge was worth to him his 
“copper.” 

He crowed harshly over this, long before he told 9009 
anything. And while telling, every sentence or two he 
broke from the telling and croaked again his triumph. 
“They're agoin’ to get me me copper back from the 
Governor,” he would croak; ‘‘thirteen years’ copper 
they’re agoin’ to give me back—fer what I know. Fer 
what I know,” he repeated, chuckling raspingly. ‘‘Ho-ho- 
ho, me.copper fer what I know!” 

What he knew, what he had gained in some mysterious 
way, was this: 

Two mornings after 9009's fight, and while he was in the 
dungeon, Jimmy Carroll suddenly had refused to work. 

He had been taken to ‘the office of the captain of the 
yard. And there, quietly,: stubbornly, he had again 
refused to work. 

They ‘had taken him, then, to the whipping-post in the 
chapel. 

“Put your hands up to the ring,’ said the captain, 
pointing to,the ring, stapled into the post a little more 
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than man-height, to which the hands of the victim were 
manacled during ‘the flogging. 

“T won't,” :said the little-black-faced man; ‘‘I’m sick. 
I won't ‘work, and I won’t be flogged.” 

“Put up your hands,” said the:captain. 

“T won’t! I’m sick, and I won’t be flogged.” 

“Put up your hands,” said the captain, picking up the 
cat. 

“T won’t,” said the little black-faced man, folding his 
arms upon his caved-in chest. 

The captain’s face went very white. ‘‘Jennings,”’ he 
said to the guard standing by—‘‘ Jennings, you get your 
rifle.”’ 

Jennings had disappeared, then had returned with the 
rifle. 

“Put your hands up to this ring,’’ began the captain 
again when Jennings, rifle in hand, again stood in the 
chapel. 

“T won't,’ said the little man. He stopped to cough, 
looking up at the captain out of his inflamed eyes, with 
their red-drooping lower lids. ‘‘ You c’n kill me; I won’t 
be flogged.” 

‘Carroll, I’maman of my word,” said the captain, very 
white. “‘And so-help me, if you don’t put up your hands 
to this ring, you'll be shot.” 

‘*Shoot,”’ ‘said Jimmy Carroll. 

‘* Jennings, get ready,’’ said the captain. 

Jennings stared at him, stared at Carroll, raised his rifle, 
and aimed it at the little black-faced man. 

‘*Now, put: up your hands,” said the captain, his face 
suddenly going black as the little man’s. 

“T won't,” said the little man. 

“Shoot,” said the captain. 

And Jennings ‘had shot. And Jimmy Carroll had gone 
over backward ina thin little sprawl, a bullet in his heart. 


“And now,’ said ‘the safe-cracker, his face suddenly 
very sinister, bent close to 9009’s—‘‘ now, Buddy, remem- 
ber: I’ll cut off your head if ye open yer mouth!”’ 

But 9009 did not answer. He sat there, his eyes upon 
the-ground, long. And the next day, from the machine- 
shop of:the foundry, he stole a big, heavy file, just such a 
file as, months before, he had seen ‘the red-striped convict 
of the jute-mill plunge into the shoulders of the garroter. 
And that night, through. the long, sleepless hours, he 
stretched deliciously to the rasp of it against his flesh, 
there beneath his red-striped jacket, above his heart. 


XII 


BOUT the rasp-file 9009’s life now enwrapped itself. 
The thing was the symbol of his Purpose, his engross- 
ing Purpose, the one fixed light left in his blackened soul. 
For many days he carried it with him just as it was, be- 
neath his garments; at night he stretched deliciously to 
its rasp, there against his skin, upon his heart. A somno- 
lent apathy had come over him; that mere contact gave 
him a-profound satisfaction, almost a satiety; it was with 
an effort that he roused himself to the next step. But at 
length he stole from the machine-shop another file, a 
small one, of diamond steel, and with it he began to 
sharpen the big one, of softer steel, into a knife. 
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He worked at night, surreptitiously, with infinite pre- 
caution, under the muffie of his bianket, his ears taut to 
the hissing feet of guard; and progress was slow, but ex- 
quisite from its very slowness. He-was greatly delayed by 
the necessity of parting for long -periods with the object 
of his solicitude. 

He had found in the stone wall of the laundry, which 
stood a bare two feet from the stone wall of the cook- 
house, a niche hollowed for a water-pipe; and whenever 
he feared discovery, or his instinct announced to him the 
coming of a search, he dropped his file in the niche behind 
the water-pipe. Then for days he would be separated 
from it, tortured with sudden accesses of fear in spite of 
his confidence in the security of his hiding-place. But he 
had become wonderfully patient, and he stood the test 
well. His Purpose burned within him always, without a. 
sputter, fixed, unalterable. He remembered how the mur- 
derer of the garroter had waited, days, weeks, months, 
never letting the desire of his heart light up his eyes, while 
the garroter passed and repassed him, and on his breast 
the knife lay, not quite ready. A patience such as this 
was now with him always, a patience he felt inexhaustible 
within him, and in which he took a grim and sullen pride. 

And so, night after night, with intervals of long separa- 
tion, he fondled the file, and, beneath his caressing and 
firm sculpturing, gradually it grew into the shape he loved 
—pointed, razor-edged, well-poised. The feel of its well- 
balanced weight in his hand was a constant joy. It could 
split a skull or carve out a rib. It was just like the knife 
he had watched on the desk of the captain of the yard, 
the day of the jute-mill murder, a trifle bigger, stronger, 
better shaped if anything. It cut him often as it lay against 
his skin, upon his heart—and he accepted these wounds 
as a mother accepts the scratches of the babe she loves; 
at night he stretched ecstatically to the rasping of it, as a 
religious fanatic stretches to the torture of his hair-shirt. 
Visions came to him then. He saw the red-striped convict 
of the jute-mill spring, leap-frog fashion, upon the gar- 
roter; he saw his right hand sink into the bent back with 
a crunch, then rise, fall, rise, fall. And by a swift trans- 
formation it was he that sprang, leap-frog fashion; his 
hand that pumped, up and down, up and down; his knees 
that grasped a thick, gurgling neck —and the neck was not 
that of the garroter. 

He waited, grimly patient, day after day, week after 
week. At times, without much conviction, he tried to 
coax on the favorable moment; and this resulted in 
what the prison officials took for attempts at escaping— 
attempts incredibly stupid. 

On one Sunday, for instance, he wandered into the 
office of the captain of the yard under the excuse of draw- 
ing a new suit of underwear. He could hear the voice of 
Jennings in the inner office, and he was very !ong in picking 
his.garment, rejecting suit after suit under flimsy pretexts; 
then, after finally he had to choose, loitered in the outer 
corridor, aimlessly, till Wilson, with the unerring instinct of 
the informer, becoming suspicious, ordered him out. He 
eursed Wilson; and for this he was given a week in the 
dungeon. 

On another day he broke up the lock-step line in its 
morning march from cell-house to dining-hall. Jennings 

(Continued on Page 25) 

















Instantly He Slid Out into the Luminous Space 
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Threatened Benefits for Shippers 


N VIEW of the experience of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company, or ‘‘ Steamship Trust,’’ it is 

truly surprising that a demand for ship subsidies persists 
and is even echoed in the Republican platform. 

The “Steamship Trust”? was formed nearly six years 
ago by Mr. Morgan and other exceptionally able men, and 
capitalized at a hundred and seventy million dollars. It 
has never paid a dividend on either class of stock. The 
preferred is quoted around 20, the common around 7, the 
bonds around 70. 

It has not been a success simply because it has never 
been able to choke off competition in ocean rates; the 
Germans wouldn’t “combine”; no monopolistic control 
could be effected. - The president of the trust, in his last 
annual report, observes that revenue was ‘extremely 
unsatisfactory on account of the great disturbance in 
rates, due to conditions beyond our control”; and again, 
“through unfortunate conditions, it was impossible to 
make corresponding advances in rates for passengers and 
freight.” 

The history of the tariff shows that a bounty, or benefit, 
from the Government is no good, unless you can effect a 
monopoly. The bounty itself simply stimulates compe- 
tition. Liberal ship subsidies would cause more ships to 
be built; those ships would fight for business; there would 
be even greater “disturbance in rates.” 

The German shipowners see the ‘point and are already 
looking askance at Government subsidies. To get a sub- 
sidy without, getting a monopoly is simply to invite ruin. 

We earnestly advise ship-subsidy advocates to hold off 
a bit end make sure that they can effect a monopoly before 
they again appeal to Congress. Otherwise, by unre- 
stricted competition, more than all the benefft of the 
subsidy wil! go to shippers—which, of course, is far from 
their intention. 


Two Financial Fallacies 


LANK 1 of the Sccialist platform demands that the 
Government shall immediately undertake public 
works, such as inland waterways, improving roads, re- 
foresting, reclaiming arid lands, in order to give employ- 
ment to all idle workmen. Being employed, the workmen 
will spend their wages for food, clothing, furniture, thereby 
raising the demand for commodities to its former height, 
setting all industrial wheels in motion and ending the 
depression. 

Plank 1 of the current railroad platform demands 
assent to a general advance in freight rates, in order that 
the railroads, with depleted incomes, may buy rails, 
engines, cars, ties and so on as freely as before. This buy- 
ing will start up idle mills; the mills will employ idle work- 
men; the workmen will spend their wages for food and 
clothing—and the depression will be at an end. 

Both planks assert the same doctrine; but they differ in 
methods. The Socialists would have the Government 
raise several hundred millions by taxation and spend the 
money in wages. The railroads would have the Govern- 
ment let them raise freight rates—which means simply a 
tax on business, or on consumers—that the money may 
ultimately be spent in wages. 

Neither the Government nor the railroads can create 
money. Whatever money either has is collected from the 
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people. If either has a few hundred millions more to spend 
somebody else must have that much less. 

To be completely attractive as a scheme for promoting 
prosperity, the railroad plank should contain satisfactory 
assurance that the increased income will not, presently, 
go into dividends instead of wages. 


Why India Starves 


RASTIC legislation is shaping to discourage sedition 

in India, and wheat, which literally millions of Indians 

need for nourishment, is weekly exported to Liverpool. 

England has long been taking the wheat and sending back 
anti-sedition laws. 

During the last forty years of the nineteenth century 
some fifteen million people perished of famine in India— 
not because there was not food in the country, nor because 
means of transportation were lacking, still less because the 
country was not abundantly capable of producing all the 
food its inhabitants needed, but because the people were 
too wretchedly poor to buy it. 

Lord Curzon estimated the average annual income of 
the agricultural population (three-quarters of the whole) 
at six dollars a head, in a land rich in natural resources, 
whose density of population is less than half that of Eng- 
land and Scotland, only half that of Japan, and but little 
more than half that of Italy and Germany. So naked and 
helpless are the people that at any adverse breath they 
die like flies. 

From these people England draws, in one way and 
another, about a hundred and fifty million dollars a year 
—maintaining the six-dollars-a-head level. Such is the 
largest fact concerning English rule in India. 

Security of life and property has been achieved—that 
is, of the Englishman’s life and property. The Indian has 
no property to secure, and his life depends upon whether 
it happens to rain abundantly at the right season in his own 
neighborhood. 

That many millions of Indians, year in and year out, 
never have enough food to satisfy their hunger is the tes- 
timony of Englishmen themselves. They testify also to 
many millions of acres that might be brought under culti- 
vation by public works, such as drainage and irrigation, 
while steady productivity of the area already cultivated 
could be assured by like works. 


Motoring to Simplicity 


N ONE New England town, of no great size, sixty 

families have mortgaged their homes to buy auto- 
mobiles. We have this on the word of a clergyman, and 
regard it as a hopeful sign. 

In Japan, as travelers report, the common people are 
happy. Westerners are surprised at their gay and care- 
free air. This is because they are not burdened with 
exacting possessions. A family owns a few kimonos, a 
couple of mats, a chest; so it has nothing on its mind. A 
Japanese with surplus funds buys an extra fine fish and 
eats it, instead of foolishly laying out the money in some- 
thing that will involve care. 

In America, on the other hand, all people are miserable, 
because the fruit of everybody’s energy, over and above 
that necessary to bare subsistence, is expended in a manner 
that continually demands expenditure of more energy. A 
man can never catch up with himself. He works and gets 
a house. He must then work, not only to maintain the 
house, but to furnish it. He presently gets more furniture 
than the house will accommodate. Then he must get 
a bigger house and furnish that. 

It has been estimated that, if the average American 
lived to the age of Methuselah, he would have a house 
seven miles square and, at the moment of dissolution, 
would be toiling to buy a Colonial chamber set for the 
northeast room—in which set, however, there would be one 
more piece than the room could hold, necessitating a 
quarter-mile addition on that corner, to furnish which 
would take the labor of the next eighty years. 

The automobile mania, resolving all one’s possessions 
into a single and comparatively simple piece of property, 
promises to change this. 


The Plain Man’s Burden 


HAT one of the privileges of wealth is to escape taxes 
has long been remarked with regret. 

Of the hundred and sixteen million dollars of direct 
taxes that go to support New York City, nearly all is 
raised on real estate, which means that renters of moder- 
ate means pay the bulk of it. Almost everywhere the 
amount of personal property that is taxed is ridiculously 
out of proportion to the amount that should be taxed. No 
device for equalizing the burden seems effective. 

The assessed valuation of the property that is taxed in 
the United States appears to be not much over a quarter 
the value of all the property. 

In the last year for which an exact comparison can be 
made the railroads paid 714 per cent. of the total taxes; 
their value was about 11 per cent. of the total wealth. Of 
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the indirect taxes which support the Federal Government 
they pay comparatively. little. 

So far as the published report of the steel corporation 
shows, it paid, in that year, under a third of one per cent. 
of total taxes, while its value stood in a decidedly higher 
ratio to total wealth. The ratio which the corporation’s 
contributions to indirect taxes bear to the benefit which 
it derives from such taxes would, obviously, be vastly 
more disproportionate. 

The total of direct taxes was about three-quarters of a 
billion a year at last accounts. To adjust this burden 
equitably would bring agreeable relief to a great many 
plain and uncomplaining people. 


The Weight of Opinion 


i YOU invite neighbor Jones to the porch, abruptly 
kick him down the front steps, and then affirm that 
he is in honor bound not to mention the incident, he will 
not believe you; if neighbor Smith repeats your affirma- 
tion he will begin to doubt; if the whole neighborhood 
echoes it you may kick him as often as you like and he 
will die at the stake sooner than divulge the least assault. 

Any one who doubts this has only to consider hazing at 
West Point, as disclosed in the latest investigation of it, 
as well as in those that have gone before. Young men, not 
naturally cowards or brutes, abuse others in a cowardly 
and brutal way; the others, who are not generally lacking 
in intelligence or spirit, not only submit to the abuse, but 
risk punishment to conceal it—all because the opinion of 
that particular community supports the practice. The 
obvious idiocy of the opinion has nothing whatever to do 
with its binding force. 

Public opinion strongly condemns hazing. In the con- 
test between it and community, or neighborhood, opinion, 
the latter, so far, isa long way ahead. Nobodyreally cares 
about public opinion. The notion of braving it is rather 
attractive even to livers of a quite blond complexion. 


Three Judges at Sea 


4 E ARE not prepared to say that tariff sheet No. 24 
fixes the rate on petroleum at eighteen cents. The 

most we can say is that the question is one upon which 

judges, after full discussion, might reasonably disagree.” 

So say three judges of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in reversing the famous Standard Oil fine. The 
company was charged with shipping oil from Whiting to 
St. Louis at an unlawful rate—namely, six cents. The 
first question naturally was, What is the lawful rate? 
These judges, after carefully examining all the mass of 
evidence on that point, simply give it up. They declare 
frankly that they can’t tell whether the lawful rate was 
six cents or eighteen cents. 

If men of their intellectual capacity and long training in 
the sifting of evidence, having before them all the tariff 
sheets, with ample time to peruse, digest and weigh, can’t 
find out what the lawful rate was, how much show would 
an ordinary shipper stand of finding it out? In other 
places the decision speaks rather helplessly of the “‘ tangled 
and confused” tariff sheets. 

That this undecipherable confusion is in itself a dis- 
crimination in favor of the big shipper—who has his 
traffic department and his experts in rate-making—is 
self-evident. To introduce some intelligence and order 
into this chaos of rate-making is a need which the court’s 
confession strikingly illustrates. 


Law and Sense 


BVIOUSLY, if nobody can tell what the lawful rate 
was, the Standard Oil Company cannot be punished 
for accepting an unlawful rate. 

We wish the court had stopped there. It does not, 
however; but lends some’ support to the view that a 
shipper must be convicted not only of accepting an illegal 
rate, but of knowing that the rate was illegal. 

If that view should be established as law, the difficulties 
of convicting a rebate-taker would be multiplied. One of 
the prosecuting attorneys ventured an opinion that, under 
such conditions, the Government couldn’t secure a con- 
viction “‘once in a thousand times.” The court’s language 
does not actually adopt that view, but rather flatters it. 

Again, these oil shipments were made by a sub-company, 
which is merely a member of the parent company. The 
court says, in effect, that the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey cannot be punished because that member of it 
called the Standard Oil Company of Indiana was found 
guilty—which may be good law, but is not good sense. 

Say the Standard Oil Company was not proved guilty 
and should not have been fined at all. The fact remains 
that, in this decision, any big corporation that wishes to 
break the Elkins law can find comfort. If evidence must 
be adduced that it knew the rate to be unlawful a con- 
siderable bar to successful prosecution is raised. 

If only the sub-company, through which it does its 
sinning, can be punished, corporate law-breaking will 
remain comparatively cheap. 
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The Democracy’s Gonfalon 


VERY lady reporteress who wrote about John W. 
K Kern at Denver, and at Chicago and Indianapolis on 
his triumphal trip home—triumphal is the exact 
word—after he had snagged the Vice-Presidential nomina- 


tion, said Mr. Kern has a “ whimsical smile.’’ Therefore it 
must be so, for while one lady reporteress might be mis- 
taken, there is no chance the whole bunch would go wrong 
on so important a detail. 

Probably, Mr. Bryan knew this when he picked out Mr. 
Kern for his running—or walking—mate, as the case may 
be, for Mr. Bryan is somewhat ofa smiler himself, although 
the whimsical kind is not in his repertoire, so far as has 
been observed. 

At any rate, it was certainly shrewd of Mr. Bryan to do 
that, for when you combine a whimsical smile with a col- 
lection of whimsical whiskers such as Mr. Kern maintains 
in close captivity on his chapletted chin you have a coali- 
tion that, all things considered, is capable of making Mr. 
William Howard Taft and Mr. James Schoolcraft Sherman 
sit up and take extended notice. 

That these eminent gentlemen have cognizance of the 
extreme danger to their cause is already evidenced by 
publication in the newspapers of the Taft arms and the 
Sherman arms, thrown out by one of our best little heraldic 
sharps, wherein both Republican candidates are shown to 
have descended from persons who had quarterings and 
such, far back, and gonfalons. Therein is where Taft and 
Sherman, in their mad haste to discredit John W. Kern’s 
smile and whiskers, both whimsical, erred, and erred 
grievously. Granting that previous Tafts and previous 
Shermans had gonfalons, the fact remains that John W. 
Kern is his own and Democracy’s gonfalon. When 
he flings his whiskers to the breeze Taft and Sherman 
must hide their diminished heads; likewise Sherman’s 
diminuendo chin and Taft’s crescendo one. 

Besides, we read in the explanation 
of these haughty Republican armorial 
devices that the name of Taft originally 
was Tuft. Was Tuft; retain that in your 
mind. John W. Kern is tuft. He has the 
finest tuft in the State of Indiana, bar none. 
Elmore, the peerless Indiana poet, once burst ecstatically 
into song on the inspiring subject: 


Indiana! Indiana! Proud empire of the free, 
I can’t refrain from letting go a loud huzza for thee. 
I celebrate your hills and vales, 
I sing your noble people, 
I rhapsodize your bustling towns 
Where rises many a steeple — 
Your lowing kine, your placid sheep, 
Your little, lambkin friskers ; 
But in all the State there’s naught so great 
As John Kern’s paint-brush whiskers. 


Show me any poetry ever written about that blond 
mustache of William Howard Taft’s or those funny little 
things Jim Sherman wears beneath his ears. No poet in 
all the land would hitch his muse to such trivial apologies 
for real hirsute adornment, and none has. Wherefore, 
Kern may be said to be the candidate of the Poetical 
Union, a far-reaching organization, and, if the barbers 
protest, the clean-shaven face of William Jennings Bryan 
looms up. He wears no ambush on that fearless counte- 
nance. Thus, being politicians, the leaders of the Democ- 
racy have planned well. They catch the shaven folks 
coming and the whiskered folks going. A skillfully- 
contrived ticket. 

Time was when a Democrat in Indiana had a fair 
chance of emoluments. There was an occasional oppor- 
tunity to get on a public pay-roll. The late Mr. Hanna 
reversed that order of things back in 1896, and since then 
the Democrats of the State haven’t been near enough to 
the oat-bin to get the smell of the oats. They thought they 
were once or twice, but it was a delusion. After the State 
went Democratic in 1892 it began to have Republican 
leanings and climbed along from the few more than seven 
thousand it gave Cleveland in 1892 to the 93,000 it gave 
Roosevelt in 1904. It was in the midst of alarms such as 
these that Mr. Kern, Democrat, sauntered for Governor 
twice. He was nominated and fought the fight, but in 
each instance the thing was over before it began. 

They held the Gold Convention in Indianapolis in 
1896, and a good many Indiana Democrats announced in 
fevered tones that they could not and would not subscribe 
for the doctrines of Mr. Bryan, and supported Palmer and 
Buckner loyally until time to vote, when they voted for 
McKinley. Kern remained put. He did not stray away 
from the beaten path. Whatever his private notions 
might have been about sixteen to one, his public notions 
were correct. He was a man of good standing in the State, 
and when it came time to nominate somebody for Governor 
he was head and shoulders above anybody else who was 

















But in All the State There’s Naught so Great 
As John Kern's Paint-Brush Whiskers 


— Elmore 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


left on the regular roll. Therefore, they nominated him 
and nominated him again. His two defeats did not hurt 
him any, but rather helped, for he still maintained his 
position in the party, everybody knowing that Kern 
probably made a better race than any other Indiana 
Democrat could have done. 

Four years ago there was a little talk of nominating 
Kern for Vice-President—not much, but a little. Nothing 
came of it, for the Democrats, having designs on the 
monumental roll of Henry Gassaway Davis, selected that 
aged, but prudent, patriot for the place. Henry Gassa- 
way was tickled to get the nomination, but he failed 
utterly, in the minds of the campaign managers, when it 
came to capitalizing the movement to put him in the Vice- 
Presidential chair. In fact, it may be said, Mr. Davis 
developed into a tight-wad, thinking, as he did, that he 
was nominated for himself alone and not for mere monetary 
reasons. This theory of Mr. Davis’ caused a layer of 
disgust a foot thick to settle on Democratic headquarters, 
but that was no concern of Mr. Davis’. He still retained 
his original capital. 

This year when the Democrats came to Denver, some- 
body put up an ancient lithograph of Kern in the lobby of 
the Brown Hotel. It showed the whiskers perfectly, and 
was one, apparently, that had seen service in the 1904 
campaign for Governor, when Kern struggled along in the 
rear of as forlorn a hope as ever was projected on a political 
screen. The lithograph was faded and dejected. It was 
the only outward sign of the Kern boom. After it had 
been up for a day or two, and various Oklahoma and other 
visitors had inquired, ‘‘ Who’s the guy with the whiskers?” 
some Indiana man had the presence of mind to take a pen 
and write on the white edge of the picture, “John W. 
Kern—Indiana’s Favorite Son—Candidate for Vice- 
President.”’ 

Thereafter, and for days, the lithograph stayed on the 
wall. Careless delegates leaned against it, and discussed 
the chances of any one or all of the one hundred and 
fourteen gentlemen who aspired to go on the ticket with 
Bryan, very few saying anything about the candidate 
against whose picture they leaned. Meantime, the other 
preliminaries having been arranged and the convention 
carried on in accordance with orders from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, the morning arrived when a selection for Vice- 
President must be made. 

Judge Gray, of Delaware, couldn’t be coaxed. Judge 
Gaynor, of New York, was not considered eligible. There 
was a hasty canvass of other names, and, finally, the 
Indiana contingent marched into the long-distance tele- 
phone booth with the name of John W. Kern. 
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**T always did like Mr. Kern,” said Bryan promptly. 

“Let us have him,’’ begged the Indianians. 

“All right,” Bryan replied. ‘See to it that this free 
and untrammeled convention names him.”’ 

That was all there was to it. The free and untrammeled 
convention strolled down to the convention hall and 
named Kern. It took a good deal of language, for some 
of the hundred and fourteen candidates insisted on getting 
a few lines in the papers by being nominated, and on 
securing a few more when they withdrew in favor of Kern. 
Still, it was accomplished with reasonable expedition, and 
Kern went on the ticket. The one, lone, faded lithograph 
had effectively done its work. 

Everybody in Indiana likes Kern, for he is a likable 
man. He is a lawyer, practicing in Indianapolis, able, 
poor, honest, decent and non-complicated. In his early 
days he was reporter for the Supreme Court, and has to 
his credit an imposing row of reports, thus giving him 
standing among the authors of his State, a most desirable 
adjunct to any man with political ambitions. He ranks 
well as a lawyer, is universally respected and is a fine, 
upstanding citizen. Kern has a keen sense of humor. 
He tells Indiana stories as well as John Lamb, of Terre 
Haute, does, which is saying much. He is smiling and 
affable, friendly and companionable. 

A keen sense of humor? That must be the explanation 
for those whiskers. 


The Unspoken Speech 


HEN the late William Windom, Secretary of the 

Treasury, dropped dead at a Chamber of Commerce 
dinner in New York some years ago, just as he was speak- 
ing, there were but two reporters present. The others 
had written their stories, sent down their copy and the 
text of the speeches, and gone to more 
interesting places. 

In one newspaper office the news did 
not get in until a minute before time for 
going to press. Two columns of Windom’s 
speech were in type in the form. As it was too 
late to make over and catch the mails, an enter- 
prising editor wrote: ‘The Honorable William Windom 
dropped dead at the Chamber of Commerce dinner last 
night. If he had not dropped dead he would have spoken 
as follows:’’ Thus it stood until they could make over. 


A Remarkable Library 


OLONEL JOHN I. MARTIN, sergeant-at-arms of 
the Democratic National Convention, lives in St. 
Louis, where he built himself a fine house. He thought it 
well to have a library, and went down to a bookstore where 
he ordered some books, according to an apocryphal story. . 

“What kind of books?” asked the clerk. 

‘‘ Why, books,” replied the Colonel. “‘ Books; you know, 
reading books.”’ 

The books came and were installed in the library. Soon 
after, the Colonel’s friend, Hugh O’ Neill, came up to look 
over the place. 

“Here, Hugh,” said the Colonel, “is my library. Here 
is where I love to get with a book and a pipe, and forget 
the outside world.” 

O’ Neill is somewhat of a book sharp. He took down a 
book, looked at it and put it back; took down another, 
looked at that and put it back; and repeated the process 
several times. 

Then he asked: “ John, where did you get these books?” 

“Oh,”’ replied Martin, “‘I picked them up here and 
there. Whenever I found one I liked, I bought it. It has 
been the work of many years.” 

“But, John,”’ commented O’ Neill, “‘ isn’t it strange that 
you should have bought six hundred copies of McGuffey’s 
Fifth Reader?” 


What Did He Do? 


NEWSPAPER correspondent was in Cuba on a 

daring mission before the Spanish War. He was 
watched and followed, and he grew suspicious that some 
attempt might be made to do him injury. His scheme 
was promising, but dangerous. 

He wrote the full details to his editor in New York, and 
arranged a cable code for his own guidance. If, in the 
judgment of the editor, it was the proper thing to do to 
abandon the scheme the editor was to send a cablegram 
with the word “money” in it. If, however, the editor 
thought the work should be carried on he was to send a 
cablegram with the word “‘father”’ in it. 

Several days later the correspondent in Cuba was 
paralyzed with astonishment when he received this 
cablegram: “ Your father’s money.” 
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Vagrant 
Comrades 


**The Best in 
This Kind are but Shadows”’ 


student at the Dane Law ‘School of 

Harvard University, to win the favor- 
abie notice of that -honored professor, 
Theophilus Parsons, and to be treated very kindly by him. 
On one occasion, after his morning lecture had ended, he 
éalled me into his study and imparted to me:some serious 
advice. ‘“I.am:sorry,’’ he said, “to observe that you are 
turning your attention to literature. I have seen your 
poems in the newspapers. Don’t think of living by your 
pen. Stick to the law! You will be an excellent lawyer. 
You wiil have a profession to depend on. You can make 
your way. Youcan have home and friends. Stick to the 
law. Ionce knew a brilliant young man—Paine was his 
name—who started much as you have done. He might 
have had a prosperous and happy life. He had much 
ability. But he left the law. He took to writing. They 
had him here and there and everywhere with his poems. 
He was convivial; he wasted his talents; and he sank into 
an early and a rather dishonored grave. Don’t make a 
mistake at the beginning. Stick to the law, and the law 
will reward you.” 

So spoke my sage and friendiy old preceptor, tersely and 
comprehensively stating the safe, conservative, prudential 
view of the literary vocation. There has, at all times, 
been some reason for that view. Macaulay said of 
Richardson, the novelist, ‘‘ He kept his shop and his shop 
kept him.” “Let your pen be your pastime,” said Sir 
Walter Scott; ‘‘ your profession your-sheet-anchor.”’ 


[: WAS my fortune, when I was a 


The Slender Purse of the Writer 


T THE ‘time when Professor Parsons imparted to me 
that earnest admonition to shun the Muses the-reason 
for it seemed decisive. The conditions of the literary life 
in America, certainly, were not propitious. The really 
vital literary movement in our country had, indeed, begun; 
but that fact was not sharply realized. The number of 
writers who were obtaining a subsistence from distinct- 
ively literary labor was small. Dana was a man of fortune. 
Halleck wasan.accountant. Bryant wasan editor. Long- 
fellow was a college professor. Hawthorne was an official 
in the Federal service. Charles Sprague was a banker. 
Holmes was a physician. Prosperity, such as attended 
The Lamplighter, by Miss Cummings, and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, by Mrs. Stowe (I remember seeing boys, with 
baskets full of 
copies of the latter 
novel, running in 
the streets and sell- 
ing them, as pedlers 
sel] their apples), 
was extraordinarily 
exceptional. Poe, 
notwithstanding his 
marvelous genius— 
or because of it— 
had lived in com- 
parative poverty 
and died in destitu- 
tion. The number 
of writers had con- 
siderably increased 
since the epoch of — 
Washington Irving; 
increase in number 
of writers had not 
been attended with 
increase of emolu- 
ment from writing. 
“You young fel- 
lows,’’ said that 
author, addressing © 
George William 
Curtis, ‘‘are not so 
lucky as I was, for 
when J began to 
write there were 
only a few of us.” 
The payment for 





I Learned What it is to 
Lack a Lodging 





literary product fifty :years:ago was very small. A pre- 
carious ‘vocation! There could ‘be no,doubt about it. 

My-experience was'to ‘teach ‘me what counsel failed to 
teach. ‘A harder ‘time ‘for writers has not been known 
in our country ‘than ‘the ‘time ‘that immediately preceded 
the outbreak of-the Civil War; yet-that was a time when 
the sun shone bright on the fields of Bohemia, and the 
roses were in bloom; a time of frequent hardship, some- 
times of actual want. I learned then what it is to lack a 
lodging, and how it feels to be compelled to walk all night 
in the streets of a great city, alone, hungry and cold: not 
a time of continuous, unalloyed comfort, and yet almost 
always a time of careless mirth. . 

It did not last long. By the stroke of death and the 
vicissitude of fortune the circle of my early artistic asso- 
ciates in New York was broken in 1861, after which year 
our favorite haunt, Pfaff’s Cave, was gradually deserted 
by the votaries of the quill and the brush, and the day of 
dreams was ‘ended. Writing to me, in 1880, the poet 
Aldrich said: “‘ How ‘they have all gone, ‘the old familiar 
faces!’ What a crowd of ghosts peoples that narrow strip 
of old Bohemian country through which we passed long 
ago!’’ Even then, at the distance of twenty years, 
that ‘period of freedom and frolic seemed vague and 
shadowy. Now, at the distance of nearly ‘half a century, 
it seems, in the dim vista of the Past, likea phantom that 
wavers ina dream. Not one of my comrades of 1860 
is living now, and, for the most part, the mention of their 
names would mean nothing to the present generation of 
readers. Yet it is a fact within the experience of every 
close observer of his time that men and women of ex- 
traordinary ability and charm pass across the scene and 
vanish from it, leaving a potent impression of character, 
of mind, and -even of genius, yet leaving no enduring 
evidence of their exceptional worth. Such persons, of 
whom the world hears nothing, are sometimes more 
interesting than some persons—writers and the like—of 
whom the world hears much. They deserve commemora- 
tion; occasionally ‘they receive it. Browning’s poem of 
Waring has.done more to preserve the interesting memory 
of Alfred Domett than anything has done that Domett 
wrote: Matthew Arnold’s poem of Oberman ‘has cast a 
halo around 'the name of Senancour. 


The Excellent Gift of Deafness 


HE writers with whom I became associated in 1859- 

1860 constituted a singular group. Prominent among 
them was Edward G. P. Wilkins, a man of brilliant talent 
and singular charm. He was a native of Boston, and his 
early experience of journalism was gained in that city. 
When I met him he was associated with the New York 
Herald. He had attracted the attention of the elder James 
Gordon Bennett by writing an excellent account of the 
burning of the Crystal Palace (the building stood where the 
Bryant Park now is, at the corner of Sixth Avenue and 
42d Street), and that sagacious editor had rapidly ad- 
vanced him. He was an editorial writer, and also he held 
the office of musical and dramatic critic. He was a fluent 
writer, direct, explicit, humorous, ready with a reason 
for every opinion that he pronounced, and fortunate in 
the possession of an equable temper and a refined taste. 
His favorite author was Montaigne, whose works he read 
in the original French as well as in the English translation, 
and he was deeply sympathetic with the later poems of 
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Whittier: facts worth noting, because 
every man is perceived, at least in part, by 
knowledge.of his loves in literature.as well 
as by knowledge of his friends. He wasa 
tall, slender man, of delicate constitution, having regular 
features, dark hair, and remarkably fine blue eyes. He 
stooped a little and he was slightly deaf. His deafness, I 
observed, became peculiarly dense on occasions when he 
did not wish to hear. Noisy, intrusive persons, angry 
theatrical managers, and other belligerent individuals, 
when stating their grievances and making their complaints 
to him, were favored with courteous attention; but, with 
an extreme placidity of demeanor, he would request a 
second or a third recital of their remarks, and often ‘then 
would misunderstand them. His tact in discomfiting a 
bully or quelling the clamor of a fool was extraordinary. 
He was scrupulously elegant in attire and carelessly so in 
manner, and his imperturbable, humorous affability was 
especially attractive. For the discreet management of his 
talents and professional opportunities, as well as for 
the polish of his manners, he was somewhat indebted to 
the ‘friendship of Madame Cora de Wilhorst, a popular 
vocalist of the period (she was the daughter of Reuben 
Withers, of New York; and it is recorded of her that she 
made a brilliant first appearance in opera, January 28, 
1857, at the Academy of Music, as Lucia), therein being 
fortunate; because no influence can be more auspicious 
for any clever youth than that of an-accomplished woman, 
acquainted with the ways of the social world and sincerely 
desirous of promoting his welfare. 


Into the Circle of Good-Fellowship 


ILKINS dwelt in a house, still standing, at the north- 

east corner of Amity and Greene Streets, and there he 
died, in the spring of 1861. On the night but one before his 
death I sat by his bedside from ‘sunset till morning, and I 
had reason then to know that, beneath a blandly cynical 
exterior, his mind was reverent, his spirit gentle and his 
heart affectionate. His disease was pneumonia, and he 
suffered much. It is hard to look upon.anguish that you 
cannot relieve. Once in the course of that dreadful night 
he asked me to read to him~—at first a'descriptive passage 
from Carlyle; then from the Bible. He knew (though I 
did not) that ‘his last hour was near. A cold, heavy, 
desolate rain was falling when I left him, which lasted all 
that day, but’the next morning was beautifully.clear and 
bright. I thought that I should find him better, but when, 
unaware of what had happened, I entered his chamber, 
all things were in-order, and he was dead. His grave is in 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. 

Is there any reason why readers of the present day 
should. care'to hear of him? I think there is. He was the 
first among American journalists to establish in our 
press the French custom of the Dramatic Feuilleton. 
Many writers of this period are, without being aware of 
it, following an example that was set by him—vwriting 
about the stage and society in a facetious, satirical vein, 
striving to lighten heavy or barren themes with playful 
banter, and to gild the dreariness of criticism with the 
glitter of wit. Wilkins not only attempted that task, but 
he accomplished it. His writings are buried in the files of 
the Herald, the Saturday Press, and the Leader, and 
they are buried forever. His comedy called Young New 
York survives. Laura Keene produced it in the autumn 
of 1856, and herself acted in it, as also did George Jordan, 
Charles Wheatleigh and Tom Johnston, three of the most 
expert comedians that have adorned the theatre in our 
time. Wilkins had a hand in other dramatic compositions, 
and ‘he was instrumental in bringing upon our stage the 
first version that was acted in America of Les Pattes des 
Mouche, the most charming of Sardou’s comedies — 
originally produced by Wallack under the name of 
Henriette; now widely known and popular as A Scrap of 
Paper. He did not habitually frequent Pfaff’s Cave, but 
he often came there, and his presence afforded a signal 
contrast with that of some of our companions. 

The group, seldom complete, included Clapp, Howland, 
Wilkins, O’Brien, George Arnold, Frank Wood, Charles 
Dawson Shanly, N. G. Shepherd, Charles D.-Gardette, 
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Walt Whitman, Thomas Blades de Walden, W. L. 
Symonds, T. B. Aldrich, Edward Mullen, and the writer 
of these words. Once -in a while, at night, the table 
became surrounded. One such occasion I recall, when the 
humorist Artemus Ward (Charles F. Browne) made his 
first appearance there, accompanied by an acquaintance 
whose name he mentioned, and whom, with reassuring 
words, he gleefully commended to take a seat. ‘“‘ Don’t 
be afraid,” he said; “they won’t hurt you: these are 
Bohemians—a Bohemian is an educated hoss-thief!”” On 
another such occasion, Mr. W. D. Howells, now the 
voluminous and celebrated novelist—he whose effulgent 
criticism has, to the consternation of the literary world, 
dimmed the shining stars of Scott and Thackeray—came 
into the Cave, especially, as afterward was divulged, for 
the purpose of adoring the illustrious Whitman. Mr. 
Howells at that time was a respectable youth, in black 
raiment, who had only just entered on the path to glory, 
while Whitman, by reason of that odoriferous classic, 
Leaves of Grass, was in possession of the local Parnassus. 
The meeting, of course, was impressive. Walt, at that 
time, affected the Pompadour style of shirt and jacket — 
making no secret of his brawny anatomy —and his hirsute 
chest and complacent visage were, as usual, on liberal 
exhibition, and he tippled a little brandy and water and 
received his admirer’s homage with his characteristic 
benignity. There is nothing like genius—unless possibly 
it may be leather. 


Little Cash, but Plenty of Brains 


HAVE seen a singular reference to that momentous 

occasion, written and published, in later years, by the 
renowned Mr. Howells. ‘‘ At one moment of the orgy” 
(so runs that reference), ‘‘ which went but slowly for an 
orgy, we were joined by some belated Bohemians, whom 
the others made a great clamor over. I was given to 
understand they were just recovered from a fearful de- 
bauch; their locks were still damp from the wet towels 
used to restore them, and their eyes were very frenzied. 
I was presented to these types, who neither said nor did 
anything worthy of their awful appearance, but dropped 
into seats at the table and ate of the supper with an 
appetite that seemed poor. I stayed, hoping vainly for 
worse things, until eleven o’clock, and then I rose and 
took my leave of a literary condition that had distinctly 
disappointed me.” 

The fine fancy and fertile invention that have made 
Mr. Howells so resplendently famous were never better 
exemplified than in those remarkable words; for, as a 
matter of fact, no such incidents occurred, either then or 
at any other time, nor did the great novelist ever see them 
except in his ‘‘mind’s eye.’’ Fancy is both a wonderful 
faculty for a writer of fiction and a sweet boon for the 
reader of it. I have regretted the absence of Mr. Howells 
from a casual festival which occurred in Pfaff’s Cave, 
much about the time of his advent there, when the lads 
(those tremendous revelers!) drank each a glass of beer in 
honor of the birthday of Henry Clapp, and when he might, 
for once, have felt the ravishing charm of Walt Whit- 
man’s colossal eloquence. It fell to the lot of that Great 
Bard, I remember, to propose the health of the Prince of 
Bohemia, which he did in the following marvelous words: 
“That’s the feller!” It was my privilege to hear that 
thrilling deliverance, and to admire and applaud that 
superb orator. Such amazing emanations of intellect 
seldom occur, and it seems indeed a pity that this one 
should not have had Mr. Howells to embroider it with his 
ingenious fancy and embalm it in the amber of his vera- 
cious rhetoric. Sad to relate, he was not present; and, 
equally sad to relate, the ‘‘types’”” whom he 
met at Pfaff’s Cave, and with whom he was 
“distinctly disappointed,’’ were quite as 
“distinctly disappointed” with him. They 
thought him a prig. 

The custom of detraction, which has been 
exceedingly prevalent in American criticism 
from the time of the hounds that barked upon 
the track of Edgar Poe, is not only pernicious 
but ridiculous, and it is right and desirable 
that protest should be made against it. The 
men of whom I am writing had faults, no 
doubt, and many of them: all the angels, of 
course, lived in Boston at that time, and were 
marshaled by Frank Underwood around the 
Atlantic Monthly; but those old comrades of 
mine were not sots, nor were they given to 
“debauchery.” Most of them were poor, and 
they were poorly paid. Asan example, I will 
mention that for my poem of After All, which 
has since found its way into almost every 
compilation of verse made within the last fifty 
years, I received three dollars—and was glad 
to receive somuch. Revelry requires money, 
and at the time Mr. Howells met those 
Bohemians— with the “damp locks” and the 
“frenzied eyes” —it is probable that the group 
did not possess enough-money among them 
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all to buy a quart bottle of champagne. Furthermore, 
they were writers of remarkable ability, and they were 
under the stringent necessity of working continually and 
very hard; and it seems pertinent to suggest that such a 
poem, for instance, as George Arnold’s Old Pedagogue, or 
Fitz-James O’Brien’s Ode in Commemora- 
tion of Kane, or Charles Dawson Shanly’s 
Walker of the Snow, is not to be produced 
from the stimulation of alcohol. Literature 
is a matter of brains, not drugs. It would 
be equally just and sensible for American 
criticism to cherish American literature, and 
to cease from carping about the infirmities, 
whether actual or putative, of persons dead 
and gone, who can no longer defend them- 
selves. 

It would be idle to allege that complete 
harmony existed among those vagrant com- 
rades of mine—for complete harmony 
among votaries of any form of art. has never 
yet existed, and, indeed, it is impossible. 
Nevertheless, there was a sentiment of fra- 
ternity among those Bohemian writers, such 
as I have not since observed. George Arnold 
was the most entirely beloved member of 
that group. His manly character, his care- 
less good humor, his blithe temperament, his 
personal beauty and his winning manners 
made him attractive to everybody. His numerous stories 
have not been collected, but his. poems survive, and their 
fluent, melodious blending of rueful mirth and tender 
feeling with lovely tints of natural description, constitut- 
ing an irresistible charm, have commended them to a 
wide circle of readers. One of the saddest days of my life 
was the day when we laid him in his grave in Greenwood. 
Another much-loved companion was Shanly, of whose 
writings scarce any record exists—modest, silent, patient, 
reticent—everything that is meant by the name of gentle- 
man. His poems, called The Briar-Wood Pipe and 
Riflemen, Shoot Me a Fancy Shot, ought long to preserve 
his memory, and perhaps they will. To him it was a 
matter of indifference. I have never known a writer who 
was so absolutely careless of literary reputation; indeed, 
it was not until after we had been acquainted for several 
months that I learned that he had written anything. He 
never spoke to me of his writings till, at the last, when, 
in 1875, he was leaving New York for Florida (where he 
died, April 14, that year), he asked me to act as his literary 
executor, in case any publisher should care to put forth a 
book of them. Symonds, who then was devoting his 
brilliant intellect, spiritual enthusiasm and comprehensive 
learning to the service of Appleton’s Cyclopzdia, did not 
often join us; but, whenever he came, his gentle presence 
was a blessing. The contrasts of personality thus ex- 
hibited were full of interest. Perhaps the most abrupt of 
them was that afforded by the restful, indolent, elegant 
demeanor of Wilkins and the vital, breezy, exuberant 
demeanor of Fitz-James O’Brien—the most representa- 
tive Bohemian writer whom it has been my fortune to 
know. Something of him was said in a previous paper in 
this series, but something still remains to be said, because 
his achievement, alike in poetry and romance, was ex- 
traordinary and such as well deserves commemoration. 


The Black Eye and the Lost Steamship 


OHN BROUGHAM, the comedian, expressed to me the 
opinion that O’Brien never cared much for any person 
with whom he did not quarrel, and as both of them were 
Irishmen that opinion, perhaps, was correct. O’Brien 





As We Rode He Kept Repéating the Words of the Song 





His Deafness, | Observed, Became 
Peculiarly Dense on Occasions 
When He Did Not Wish to Hear 








sometimes involved himself, 
or became involved, in quarrels, 
proceeding to physical violence. 
Persons whem he disliked he 
would not recognize, and in the 
expression of opinion, espe- 
cially as to questions of literary 
art, he was explicit. Candor of 
judgment, indeed, relative to 
literary product, was the invet- 
erate custom of that Bohemian 
group. Unmerciful chaff pur- 
sued the perpetrator of any 
piece of writing that impressed 
those persons as trite, conven- 
tional, artificial, laboriously 
solemn or insincere; and they 
never spared each other from 
ridicule. It wasa salutary ex- 
perience for young writers, be- 
cause it habituated them to the 
custom not only of speaking the 
truth, as they understood it, 
about the writings of their asso- 
ciates, but of hearing the truth, 
as others understood it, about 
their own productions. “I 
greatly like your poem of 
Orgia,”’ O’Brien said to me, “and I like it all the more be- 
cause I did not think you could write anything so good.” 

The quarrels in which O’Brien participated were more 
often pugilistic than literary; contests into which he 
plunged with Celtic delight in the tempest of combat. He 
was constitutionally valorous, but, as his valor lacked 
discretion and he did not hesitate to engage with giants, he 
was usually defeated. He came into the Cave late one 
night, I remember, adorned with a black eye, which had 
been bestowed upon him by a casual antagonist on Broad- 
way, because of a difference of opinion respecting the 
right of passage on the sidewalk; and, producing from 
one pocket a vial with a leech in it, which—concealed in 
a white handkerchief—he applied to the region of his 
damaged optic, he produced from another pocket the 
manuscript of a poem that he said he had that evening 
written (his residence, then, was the old Hone House), 
called The Lost Steamship; and he read that poem to our 
circle in a magnificent manner, with all the passionate 
vigor, all the weird feeling, and all the tremor of haunted 
imagination that its tragical theme requires. 


Warrior as Well as Poet 


STEAMSHIP had recently been wrecked on the 
Atlantic coast, with much loss of life. The poem is 
the story of the disaster, and that story is told, to a fisher- 
man on the shore, by a person who seems, at first, to be 
the only survivor of the wreck. That speaker declares 
that all on board the ship were drowned —- the last man to 
go down with her being the second mate; then, suddenly, 
he stands revealed as the ghost of that mariner, the final 
victim engulfed by the sea. I have heard many readings: 
I have never heard one in which afflicting reality, hyster- 
ical excitement, shuddering dread and tremulous pathos 
were so strangely blended as they were in O’Brien’s read- 
ing of his Lost Steamship. 

Poor O’Brien’s combats were, no doubt, serious enough 
to him, but to most of his associates they seemed comical. 
His Waterloo, as a fistic belligerent —a defeat which befell 
on June 14, 1858, at the New York Hotel—-was, as to some 
of its results, playfully indicated to me by the surgeon who 
attended the damaged warrior immediately 
after the battle. ‘He looked” (so wrote that 
humorous friend) “like Cruikshank’s picture 
of ‘the man wot wun the fight.” Never have 
I seen the human nose more completely com- 
minated than in my patient’s case. Even his 
tailor wouldn't have recognized him. I re- 
member that nose particularly, on account of 
his urgent solicitude that I should make it 
siightly aquiline, but avoid the Israelitish 
extreme, Romans rather than Hebrews fur- 
nished his text.” 

O’Brien is here portrayed as he was after his 
incorrigible gipsylike wildness of temperament 
had asserted absolute control over his con- 
duct. He had not always been reckless; he 
had not always been environed with difficul- 
ties. The beginning of his literary career, as 
proved by the number and variety of his con- 
tributions to New York magazines and papers, 
was signalized by steadily ambitious effort and 
fertile industry —not wholly unrewarded. The 
poet, George Arnold, whe met him before [ 
did, wrote: ‘‘When I first knew O’Brien, in 
1856-1857, he had elegant rooms; a large and 
valuable library; piles of maruseripts; 
dressing-cases; pictures; a wardrobe of much 

(Conciuded on Page 23 
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URING such a year as the present one, 
when eight important railroads, in- 
cluding, among others, the Seaboard 

Air Line, the Western Maryland, the Inter- 
national and Great Northern, and the 
Chicago Great Western, have gone into the 
hands of receivers, it is natural for people 
and especially investors, to be inte 
in the various methods of affording finan- 
cial relief for embarrassed roads. The 
ponents form is embodied in what is 
nown as receivers’ certificates, and, in 
view of the fact that they present a favor- 
able opportunity for investment. at the 
same time, their character will be explained 
this week. _ 

Just as bonds represent the security 
issued by railroads to secure funds in good 
times, so do receivers’ certificates represent 
the security issued in times of depression or 
stringency following a panic. There is no 
mention of them in the English, Scotch or 
Irish court records. They are of American 
origin and appear to be employed exclu- 
sively in this country. They have figured 
in American litigation since the sixties, and 
reached their a volume in the trying 
period between 1893 and 1899, when so 
many of our important railroads, including 
the Santa Fe, the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Union Pacific, the Northern Pacific and the 
Reading went into bankruptcy. Most of 
these roads issued certificates, and they 
were of vast service, especially in the case of 
the Baltimore and Ohio, in reconstructing 
the roads. 


How They are Issued 


The process of issuing a receivers’ certifi- 
cate is simply this: a railroad becomes 
financially embarrassed on account of de- 
creased earnings, mismanagement, extrava- 
gance cr some other cause. It cannot pay 
interest on its bonds or discharge its obliga- 
tions. As a result, one or more creditors 
take its affairs into court and have a re- 
ceiver or receivers spect’, Henceforth 
the road is under the jurisdiction of the 
court. The receivers, as agents of the 
court, take charge. Their business is to 
wind it up or to make some disposition 
that will continue operation through a 
reorganization. 

In the case of a manufacturing establish- 
ment it is easy to wind up its affairs, for 
there are usually a good many other plants 
turning out the same product. But witha 
railroad it is different. ln most cases the 
road traverses a populous and thrivin 
country, and the — and the freight o' 
that region must be moved. To stop the 
railroad would be almost to stop business. 
Hence it is important that the cars be kept 
moving. 

But it also happens that the receivers 
need money for immediate expenses. In 
order to keep the road going they must pay 
wages, perhaps buy new cars, build new 
tracks or pay the interest on the bonds of 
subsidiary lines which are part of the sys- 
tem. The receivers cannot go to bankers 
and straight off borrow the money for these 

urposes, because the bankers will not lend 
unds toa mig road without receivin 
er security. is security is obtain 
y the issuance of receivers’ certificates. 
Since receivers are named by court and act 
under court orders, the whole process of 
bringing out these certificates omes a 
court proceeding. 

Usually the receivers first find bankers 
who are willing to underwrite the issue 
(they are underwritten just like bonds), 
and then petition the court for permission 
to issue the certificates. When the court is 
satisfied that there is ample need for the 
securities, and is informed of the purpose 
for which the proceeds are to be used, a 
decreee is entered authorizing the issue. 

This decree is a very important docu- 
ment, and the investor who buys a re- 
ceivers’ certificate as an investment should 
be careful to read it thoroughly. It sets 


forth the terms and conditions of the issue 
and specifies the property on which the 
certificates are claims. 

In form a receivers’ certificate is very 
much like a bond, for it is a promise to pa 
and has interest coupons attached. tt 
must bear the signature of the clerk of the 
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The Facts About Receivers’ Certificates 


They are dated June 15, 1908, and mature 


court authorizing the issue. But instead 
of being an obligation of the road, it is an 
obligation of the receivers, as the followi 
opening sentence, taken from the usua 
form of receivers’ certificates, shows: 
“This is to certify that the bower gp 
(here come the names of the receivers), as 
receivers for the Blank Railroad, but not 
individually, for value received, are in- 
debted to the bearer hereof, in the sum of 
one thousand dollars, payable at the finan- 
ra agency of the receivers one year from 
te. ’ 


The certificate sometimes states just 
what its lien on the property is. Most cer- 
tificates are transferable and may be regis- 
tered as to principal. They are for short 

eriods, ranging from one to three years. 
Thus they come within the field of short- 
term investments. They differ from short- 
term notes because they are secured, and 
most short-terms are simply promises to 
pay and are not secured. Many certificates 
ve redemption clauses, which means that 
they may be redeemed or paid up after a 
certain time. They are usually taken up 
before reorganization. In case they are 
outstanding at reorganization the holder 
has the choice of cash or new securities. 

Aside from the fact that it is a sort of 
court order having behind it theauthority of 
the court, the most attractive feature of the 
receivers’ certificate in the eyes of the in- 
vestor is what might be called the priority 
or rank of its claim on the property. There 
is a general belief that the certificate comes 
ahead of all obligations. While this is true 
in many cases, it is not invariably so. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that receivers’ certificates may be pay- 
able before first mortgage bonds on the 
ground that such a course is necessary for 
the preservation of a road. Many of the 
great railroad systems, however, are com- 
= of a number of subsidiary lines. 

ach of these lines has its own first mort- 
gage bonds. If the system is in trouble and 
the receivers issue certificates it is the 
usual custom to maintain the rank of the 
first mortgage bonds. Thus they come 
ahead of the receivers’ certificates. The 
properties are always worth so much more 
than the claim represented by the first 
mortgage bonds that there is ample value 
left for the certificates. 


The Investment Feature 


The question naturally arises, bs buy the 
securities issued by a defunct road? Inthe 
first place the certificates have the protec- 
tion of the court. Again, their high rank 
among the obligations affords ample secu- 
rity. In buyinga receivers’ certificate as an 
investment, however, the investor should 
take the same precautions as in any other 
kind of employment of savings or funds. 
Heshould first inquire into the value behind 
the certificate. If it is real estate he should 
find out just about what price it would 
bring in the market. It is important that 
he should know the terms under which 
the certificates are issued. The certificate 
must have no legal flaws, for litigation is 
always perilous to investment interests. 

In many instances receivers’ certificates 
are underwritten by large banking and 
investment houses, who make careful inves- 
tigation. The names of these houses, if 
they are of high character and integrity, are 
usually a guarantee of the value of the 
investment. 

Receivers’ certificates are not widely 
held for the reason that the issues are com- 
cast be 4 few and small. They are often 

ought in large quantities by institutions 
that want to employ their funds over short 
periods. They get more from a certificate 
than they would get ina bank. Take the 
present time. Banks are paying 2 per 
cent., while the certificates would yield from 
434 to 6 per cent. 

Most receivers’ certificates are of a de- 
nomination of one thousand dollars. The 
face interest rate is usually 5 or 6 per cent. 
For the esl of illustration as types, and 
to show how they are usually secured, let us 
now see what the two best-known certifi- 
cates on the market yield the investor. 

Let us take first the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway 6 per cent. receivers’ certificates. 


June 1, 1911. Interest is payable quar- 
terly. They are redeemable at the option 
of the receivers on and after December 1, 
1908. The total issue is for $3,000,000. 

The proceeds of these certificates were 
devoted mainly to the payment of interest 
on first mortgage bonds of subsidiary lines. 
The operation of these lines is necessary to 
the operation of the system. 

As a primary security the certificates are 
a first lien or claim on the net income de- 
rived from the operation by the receivers 
of all lines owned and operated by the Sea- 
board. The interest charge on the entire 
issue is $180,000 a year, while the net 
earnings for the year ending June 30, 1908 
(four months estimated), and which are 
applicable to the interest on these certifi- 
cates, would be $1,100,971. 

Thesecertificates rank ahead of the mort- 
gage on all the property of the Seaboard 
securing the issue of 4 per cent. bonds. At 
the time this article was written these 
certificates sold at par and interest, which 
would make the yield on them approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. 


Some Types of Certificates 


Another type of certificate is the New 
York Street Railway and Metropolitan 
Street Railway 5 per cent. receivers’ cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. They are dated 
June 15, 1908, and mature June 15, 1909. 
Interest is payable semi-annually. The 
total issue is $3,500,000. The proceeds 
were used for the purchase of fifty new 
cars, to install sprinklers in the barns and 
for other urgent physical needs. They are 
a first lien on improved real estate in New 
York City which was assessed in 1907 for 
$6,445,000 and includes the company’s 
main power-house. They are also a lien on 
the net income of the New York City Rail- 
way Company and its other properties, 
and on all equipment and other property 
purchased by thereceivers, and upon the net 
income of all properties operated by the 
receivers, and on leases controlled by the 
receivers. 

A significant paragraph in the court 
decree authorizing these certificates, and 
which is of interest to the investor, is the 
following: 

‘No further receivers’ certificates creat- 
ing any lien upon any of the property afore- 
said shall be authorized or issued . . . 
unless the receivers’ certificates authorized 
hereunder be expressly discharged in full.’’ 

Thus the holders of the certificates 
cannot suffer from an over-issue of similar 
securities. 

On the day this article was written 
these certificates sold at 10014 and interest, 
which would make the yield to the investor 
about 43{ per cent. 


The Real Trouble 


ILLIAM CLYDE FITCH, who 
doesn’t use his first name, has about 
as little of the traditional sensitiveness to 
failures as it is possible for a generally suc- 
cessful dramatist to get along with. He 
talks The Straight Road with all the enthu- 
siasm that he brings to a reminiscence of 
Beau Brummell, and he has no objection 
to telling you of mirth that has been made 
at his own expense. 
“T always had faith in my historical 
play, Nathan Hale, Mig nt may remem- 
r, we put on during the Spanish War,’’ he 
said recently. ‘‘I believe in that play, but 
nobody else seems altogether to agree with 


me. 

“‘T recall with not a little pain how I sat 
in the almost empty theatre during one of 
its productions. 

“Beside me at the time was one of the 
best-known, ablest and also frankest dra- 
matic critics in New York, and to him I 
was trying to ease my mind. 

‘**T think,’ I said, ‘that we have put this 
play on at the wrong time. Nobody wants 
to go to the theatre in war-time.’ 

‘My friend looked at me and shook his 
head sagely. 

***No, Fitch,’ he answered. ‘The trouble 
is not the war, but the piece.’”’ 








August 15,1908 





q We shall be pleased 
to send our latest de- 
scriptive list of carefully 
selected railroad, municipal 
and corporation bonds, 
which we recommend and 
which yield the highest 
rate of interest consistent 


with safety. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Bankers 
44 State Street 43 Exchange Place § The Rookery 
Boston New York City Chicago 














INFORMATION 


We have prepared a list of the best 
securities —State, City, Town, Pub- 
F lic Service, Railroad and Industrial— 
which every one interested in high 
grade investments should have. It 
will be mailed upon request. This 
house makes a specialty of investment 
securities and will be glad to send you 
from time to time a list of its offerings. 
R It places its experienceat your service. 
Send for our Book on How to Invest. 
ADAMS & CO., 13 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


INVESTORS 
How To Invest | 


It is important to the investor to be in- 
formed as to the conditions affecting the 
securities he has bought or intends to buy. 


“The WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW” 


is a small, four-page editorial sheet, which 
treats broadly and without prejudice, cur- 
rent events in the financial, commercial and 
political world as they bear upon securi- 
ties and other investinents and is of interest 
and value to investors and business men. 


THE REVIEW WILL ON APPLICATION 
BE MAILED REGULARLY WITHOUT 
CHARGE TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. (Members New York Stock Exchange) 
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i Strop Your Double-Edged Blades with 
The Rundel Automatic Stropper 


Makes old, double-edged razor blades better 
than new, improves new blades and insures a 
perfect shave. 

Absolutely. automatic and cannot cut strop. 
Nickel plated stropper and best gual horse- 
hide strop, postpaid for $3,00. “"! back in 

fifteen days 
if not satis- 
factory. In 
ordering, 
state make 
of razor. 

Illustrated folder 
free 


Terms to dealers. 
The Rundzl Sales Co. 
68 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Safe 5% Eoocunaan 


Funds invested with this Company are pro- 
tected by mortgages on selected New York and 
Suburban Real Estate, the safest form of security. 
Your —— free from all speculative risks and 
withdrawable at need upon required notice. 

Earnings reckoned at 5 a year paid by check 
quarterly, semi-annually — or 
compounded as desired. 

Under New York Banking 
Dept. supervision. 

Estab. 15 years. Assets $1,800,000 

Write for full particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 























Financing Entemrise 


A practical book by Francis cosas telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Cap’ talization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Right 
Now 
You 
Should 
Get a 


THERMOS 


BOTTLE 


Then you can have hot or cold 
drinks always ready, without fire or 
ice — because the same THERMOS 
-Dottle keeps any kind of drink steam- 
ing hot 24 hours, or ice cold 72 hours. 


The cost of th THERMOS 
Bottle is trifling when you consider 
that it will last a lifetime. 


For Traveling, Motoring, Yachting, 
Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, or Pic- 
nicking, the THERMOS Bottle is 


your greatest comfort and convenience. 


AT HOME the THERMOS 
Bottle keeps baby’s sterilized milk at 
feeding temperature day or night. It 
keeps a sick person's nourishment and 
drinks. hot or cold, as required — 
always ready at the bedside. 


The THERMOS Bottle is made 
with a vacuum which heat and cold 
cannot pass through. No chemicals. 
Filled, cleaned, emptied same as any 
ordinary bottle. 


Get at least one THERMOS Bot- 
tle at once—with two THERMOS 
Bottles you can have both hot and 
cold drinks anywhere, any time. 


Patented in all countries— beware of 
infringements. Sold everywhere. If your 
dealer will not supply you, we will ship 
prepaid on receipt of price. Pints, $3.75; 
Quarts, $5.75. Over 700,000 sold in 1907. 


Send postcard today for Free Book- 
let about the THERMOS Bottle. 
American Thermos Bottle Co. 


533 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Speculation—sy Our Readers 


Where Fools Rush In 


Y EXPERIENCE asa speculator in 
stocks carried on margin n about 
December, 1900, when the great boom 

following President McKinley’s reélection 

was fairly under way. It ended with the 

—_ occasioned by the corner in Northern 
acific on May 9, 1901. 

When I first went into the Street I was 
worth about eight thousand dollars—all 
invested in first mortgages on improved 
real estate. It happened that one of these 
mortgages, amounting to four thousand 
dollars, was paid off, and I decided to buy 
outright fifty shares of Atchison as an in- 
vestment, the quoted price at the time, if 
my memory serves me, being about eighty. 

I went to a friend of mine who had late y 
been installed as manager of a local brane 
of a Stock Exchange house of excellent 
repute. He succeeded in imbuing me with 
the spirit of speculation then rife, and per- 
suaded me to buy one hundred shares in- 
stead of fifty, which the house, of course, 
was only too happy to carry for me. 

The manager’s chief outlook was his 
commission account, and I was soon con- 
vinced that Union Pacific was much more 
desirable than Atchison, and two hundred 
shares much more profitable to carry than 
one hundred. 

I made two or three very good turns, as 
who could help doing in such a market, 
and, ey firmly convinced of my own 
prowess, I converted the balance of my 
mortgages into cash and started in to show 
Mr. pon and the rest how the game 
should be played. 

I believe that in those four months I 
bought and sold half the active stocks on 
the list. mg a ety Bock Island, 
Missouri Pacific, People’s Gas, Manhattan 
Elevated, Pennsylvania, Chicago Terminal, 
United States Steel (then a new name on 
the list), and a number of others. I knew 
nothing of the earning power or intrinsic 
merits of the companies whose stock I 
traded in, but bought and sold blindly, on 
= ets of the tips I heard on every 

nd. 


The morning of May ninth found me 
about two thousand dollars to the good and 
long of five hundred shares of stock. The 
end was sudden, but not painless. I will 
omit the ghastly details. Thad a pretty 
good position I did not become a public 
charge, but although I have had seven years 
ta recoup, I doubt very much if I could 
raise the price of that original fifty shares 
of Atchison, which I never bought, but 
which proved my undoing. 

I regard a broad market for the stocks 
and bonds of our great railroad and indus- 
trial corporations, such as Wall and State 
Streets offer, as.an absolute essential to our 

rosperity, and the fools who rush in hap- 
foard to speculate in values of which they 
know nothing get what they deserve. 
—H. A. T. 


The Handshaker’s Part 


| 8 eset on orery hand about the 
fortunesmade in Wall Street, I decided, 
upon being graduated from college, to de- 
vote myself to finance. With this end in 
view I secured a position with a first-class 
New York Stock Exchange house, finally 
becoming the ‘‘ handshaker”’ for the firm— 
that is, ‘‘manager”’ of the customers’ room. 
So I had an exceptional opportunity to 
size up the stock business. The chief 
duties of the manager are to meet cus- 
tomers when they visit the office; tell them 
how the market is acting, the latest news 
from the news-tickers and the gossip of 
the Street. But the real duties are to get 
business forthe house. This necessity ulti- 
mately drives a man into making friends 
in order to get customers. 

One day a most peculiar man came to 
the office. He was about forty-five years 
of age, dressed in a faded cutaway coat, 
high-water trousers and an East Side, 
low-crown, derby hat. He carried a green 
cotton umbrella, one of those bulky boys. 
In a high, squeaky voice he said that he 
knew our Milwaukee house and would like 
to open an account. 

Of course we were all smiles, for here 
was a new “sucker.” Especially did we 
think this after he had asked for the use of 
our private office for a few minutes, and 
there, to our astonishment, took a roll of 
eight thousand dollars in bills from his 


sock. It turned out that he was a grain | 
speculator and watched the grain ticker | 
and weather map like a hawk, the latter 
during the spring when “highs” and 
‘lows”’ over sas and Nebraska had an 
influence in forecasting the weather affect- 
ing the growing crop. By careful trading 
and watching the ticker he managed to | 
make a living out of the market; but he | 
said he envied us boys who had a steady 
salary and position. 

One day while in Boston he called us up 
on the long-distance telephone to make an 
inquiry about the grain market. One of 
the ‘‘handshakers,”’ thinking to get a com- 
mission out of him, said, ‘‘We hear that | 
Southern Pacific is going up; you had | 
better get aboard.” He answered, ‘All | 
right; buy me a hundred at the market.” 
The stock was bought, but he never saw 
daylight on his purchase, for the ‘market 
declined steadily afterward, and, by the 
time he got back from Boston, it showed 
a heavy loss. The man who had advised its 
purchase had no — knowledge about 
the stock, but simply took a chance, know- 
ing that the market had only two ways to 

o, and it “‘might” go up, in which case, 

esides making twenty-five dollars in com- 
missions for the house, he would be patted 
on the back for his good judgment. If 
the market went down, as it did, he would 
still make twenty-five dollars. 

I venture to say that ninety-nine per 
cent. of the speculations on the New York | 
Stock Exchange are based on such so- 
called ‘‘tips.” The ‘“handshaker”’ has got 
to get the business to keep his position and 
salary, and this can only be 


draws on the ‘‘dope”’ sheets of the pro- 
fessional tipsters and his own feelings, and 
es positive information to the bleating 

mb that the Standard Oil is putting up 
St. Paul or that Harriman is “bulling” 
Union Pacific. The lamb buys the stock, 
the broker gets the commission, and then 
the lamb worries his heart out as he sees 
his one-thousand-dollar margin jumping 
around in value. Now it hasincreased to 
eleven hundred dollars, then declined to 
nine hundred and fifty dollars, then nine 
hundred dollars, eight hundred dollars, and 
then back to eight hundred and fifty dollars, 
and then it takes the ‘“‘toboggan”’ to three 
hundred dollars, upon which the broker 
calls for margins and sells the customer out 


if they are not forthcoming, the whole spec- | 


ulation being based on the handshaker’s 
“‘feeling’’ that stocks ought to go up. 

Men of affairs who will not play poker at 
home, and are shocked at the mention of 
faro and roulette, which any old-timer 
will tell you are easier to beat than the 
stock market, think they are using busi- | 
ness judgment when they try to make 
money on a ten-point margin. 

Consider Union Pacific during the last 
two years, and the chances a man with a 
ten-point margin would have had with it: | 


At High Point — 100 Union Pacific at 
$195 ; 


5. Sere aa: 
At Low Point — 100 Union Pacific at 
$100. . ae wa ™ 10,000 
Decline in value in two years on one ~~ 
hundred shares ee $ 9,500 


or 914 times a ten-point margin. At 
this writing the stock is selling around 
one hundred and forty-five dollars per 
share, or fourteen thousand five hundred | 
dollars for one hundred shares. Any one 
with common-sense can see that with such 
fluctuations a ten-point margin has no 
more chance in an active market than a | 
brush dam in a Jamestown flood. 

One of the causes for this kind of specu- 
lating on a margin is that a broker’s com- 
mission is only 1214 cents per share, and it 
does not pay to do small-lot business. The 
one-thousand-dollar margin would only buy 
ten shares outright and net the broker but 
$1.25 for buying and $1.25 for selling, 
whereas that same amount as margin on 
one hundred shares yields the broker 
$12.50 each way, besides interest on the 
balance, the net result being that for any 
given amount of money a speculator on 
ten-point margin multiples his profits by 
ten and his losses by ten over those that 
would occur were he to buy the stock out- 
right and take it home. The broker, on his 
side, multiplies his commission by ten 
over what he would receive were he to do 
an investment business. —L. M.S. 
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done by | 
“touting” er into the market. So he | 


“STANDARD” 


Cuscat Motors 


Are by far the most practical 
type of power that you can 
use. During the last ten years 
they have been brought to 
the highest point of 
efficiency and 

durability. 


J 


6 


ree 
wee “a “ The 
: Standard” 
Motors are guaran 
teed perfect in design, 
finish and in every detail of con- 
struction. They are clean, noise- 
less, absolutely dependable and 
may be relied upon for years or 
satisfactory service. We make a 
specialty of small, direct current 
Motors from 1-30to 15 H.P. adapted 
to all requirements. Our motors 
are suitable for every kind of driv- 
ing and for any position, speed or 
condition of load. They are par- 
ticularly adapted to Printers’ Ma- 
chinery, Water Pumps, Coffee 
Grinders, Meat Cutters, etc., Ex- 
haust Fans, Forge Blowers, Lathes, 
in fact for driving any isolated 
machines or for general 
shop work. They will 
prove very simple 
as well as most 


econoinical. 
(|| 
| 
a 
o 
—— 
te” sale 
— me gag 
i ees The very 
—— small motors are 


designed for service 

requiring little power — 

they are low cost. smooth 
running and very satisfactory. 

If you have a machine requiring 
an unusual type of motor, we are 
fully equipped to design and build 
a special frame exactly suited to 
your need, 

If you are a user of power up to 
15H. P., you will be interested 
in our new book about “The 
Standard ”’ Motor. 


Write for it today. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohie 
New York, 145 Chambers 8t.; Philadelphia, 1109 
Arch8t.; Chicago, 48 W . Jackson .; Dallas, 


, 

oS Ww. Rk. Horning, 

337 Frankfort Ave. N.W.; New Orleans, 8. J. 

Stewart, 216 Bourbon St.; St. Louis, E. C. 

Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 1ith Sts.; 
Kansas City, Heath Electric Co. 
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What’s the use of 
paying an exorbitant 
price for socks? 


Manheim Mendless Socks 


are as strong and soft and com? 
fortable as any socks ever made. 
They are guaranteed for six months 
—if they need darning within that 
time you get new ones free. They 
always hold their color and shape, 
‘Bes are as soft and pliable after 








washing as when new. 
All this, and yet they 
cost only 


6 pairs $1 
Sizes 9% to 11% in black, 
light and dark tan,navy blue 
and gray. Sold only 6 
pairs (one size) in a box, 
with guarantee. 
If your dealer hasn’t 
dless Socks, 
don’t accept a substitute. 
Send us §1, state size (or 
size of shoe), and color — 
assorted colors if desired 
-~ and we will send you 
6 pairs prepaid. 















National Ban! 
Attractive ational! k, 
terms to dealers Manheim, 
in territory where 
we are not represented. 
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Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
ease with ‘‘fine form’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, apd in society. 
drapes evenly im front and back — no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting— Can he wern the year 
Made im several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and havé them made at, home. 


Free Send for our Pine 
Maternity Skirt” —it's Free to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get cur book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourerder. When you get it, wearit ten da’ 
aay! 5 getty find ~ exactly as represents. 
send it back and we wil cheaehitie' | refund every 
cent paid. Skirts —If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
and walking skicts will positively please you — 
arantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 


beok shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & W illiomsCo. Dept. 26, Buffalo, N.Y. 



























GOKEY’S22 
STORM SHOE 
Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 


mF. want a good water- 
storm shoe, get Gokey’s. 
It is waterproofed like the old Indian 
treated his moccasins. Gokey makes 
every pair by-hand and to-order. He 

has the largest and best 

tory in the world for hand-made shees. 
Gokey uses ‘* Moose-Calf’’ uppers and 
Rock-Oak soles—these shoes wear 
iron. Gokey makes them fit 
—takes care of tender feet, too. 
Latest styles for all outdoor uses. 

Write for ‘‘Gekey’s Shee Book "’ 
&-02z.can Waterproofing ,35c 
WM. N. GOKEY 

co. 





SEND TODAY FOR OUR 
NEW PROPOSITION 


AGENT 


You will be as- 
tonished at the 
money made 
selling our Pat- 
ented Scissors 
and 1000 other 
useful PATENTED 
ARTICLES. Can't be bought in stores. Noone 
else selisthem. V.C.Giebner, Columbus, 0O., sold 
22 pairs Positive Tension Scissors in 3 hours, made $13.50. We 
teach you all about the business, an guarantee to show you 
hew to make from $3 10 aday. Send us your address 
today and let us PROVE IT. Goods guaranteed. Mohey 
back to any customer not perfectly pleased. SAMPLES FREE 
to workers. W. NOW. A postal will do. 

| THOMAS MFG. CO., 230 Home Bidg., Dayton, O. 


Do You Shave Yourself? 


If so, don’t fail to send for our catalogue of shav- 
ing comforts and booklet on how to hone, | om | 
and keep your razor in perfect o 

for it today, it’s free. 

Brandt Cutlery Ce.. 106 Chambers St., N.Y. City 
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IF I SHOULD DIE NEXT) 


W EEK- By HUGH C. WEIR 


F YOU had but one day—one week—to 
live, how would you yo it? If you 
knew that but seven of life were 

left you, how wouid you use y them ? If on 
this day, this hour, one week hence, = 
were fated to breathe your last, and 


were assured there was no escape, W t 


would be your program of action? 

This was the query which a recent post 
took from my desk to fifty of the most 
prominent men whom I could pick from 
the current roster of celebrities. Seen all 
walks of life I selected m names—the 
circle verging from the oe to the stage. 
Governors, senators, ers, nove! 
ministers, actors were all included. Man 
I knew would not answer. Others I fe 
would respond to the very boldness of the 


uery. 

Nor was I disappointed. Curious an- 
swers I received, as curious as the question 
itself —serious, humorous, cynical, gay. 


Chauncey M. Depew 
United States Senater from New York 


F I HAD but one week to live, how 
would I spend it? Your inquiry seems 
rather — to a septuagenarian. 
First, I would make my peace with 
Heaven, as I was taught by my mother, 
according to the ways of Calvin and the 
Westminster Confession. 
Second, I would so arra nge my affairs 
py courts and litigants could not divide 


Third, I would revisit the home scenes of 
childhood and youth, and spend a few hours 
under the elms of Yale recalling with 
classmates and other alumni of my period 
the happiest days of one’s life, his four 
- at Alma Mater. 

Fourth, I would invite to dinner those 
who have written the most vicious and 
nastiest things about me. They would 
come if sure that I was to die within the 
time, and, while disliking each other, we 
would unite in endeavoring to neutralize 
past vitriol with present honey. 

Then, with those I love and who love me, 


the world and its cares for “ag the 
closing hours should glide s . cheer- 
fully and sweetly by in story and song, in 


reminiscence and in soul communion—the 
— here a foretaste of the meeting 
yond 


The Reverend Cyrus Townsend Brady 


F I HAD but one week to live I should 
set my business affairs in order to 
obviate troubles for those I should leave 
behind who are dependent upon me. I 
should endeavor so to conduct myself that 
they might have sweet and happy memo- 
ries of me, repairing, so far as ible, in 
that brief space, the errors and omissions 
of a lifetime. And then, as I am a minister 
of Christ, I should make one tremendous 
effort, so long as I had breath, to impress 
upon men the: truth of that Gospel i in which 
I have tried to live and which I fondl 
trust will enable me to face even deat 
itself with something of the spirit of the 
Great Apostle, who said, “‘ For to me to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain.” 


Robert Edeson 


“— query reminds me very much of 

an story. The answer to which 

is: We’ better adjourn dis meeting, par- 
maa, or some fool will tell you de truth.” 


The Reverend Charles F. Aked, D. D. 


Minister of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York 


SHOULD not make the slightest dif- 

ference in my way of living, except that 
I should to spend a little more time 
in my own home, with those who love me 
best. I should see to it that 
no small matter of business 
needing my personal atten- 
tion was left over to cause 
embarrassment to other 
a. But, for the rest, 

hould ingen r, eati 
and drinking, reading an 
visiting, ‘preochine and 
praying, quite satisfied that 
the next life is this life car- 
ried on without break, but 
under other and better 
conditions. I am strongly 





of the opinion that I shall have work to do 
in the next life, and if that opinion turns out 
to be correet then good work here is likely 
to help me to do better there. 


David Warfield 


i SHOULD busy myself in something, in 
an effort to forget ‘‘what some people 
would say,” for m a! last attempt to satisfy 
my conscience. If it be true that “‘con- 
science makes cowards of us all” then it 
must be satisfying, in this regard, to die a 
coward. 

On the other hand, there is some courage 
in answering one’s own conscience when 
‘public opinion”’ disagrees! 


Henry A. Buchtel 


Governor of Colorado 


FI — but a — —_ I ne 
md it precisely as I s spend the 
week upon which we have just entered — 
that is, I would attend to every duty each 
day as I came to it. This will be a ver 
b week with me, as all weeks are, so 
shall not have time to make a list of the 
things for you which I shall do. It goes 
pene ge ok that I shall n bab pees 
armony ben A bits w. 
— jon be when I was a bo 


Andrew L. Harris 


Governor of Ohio 


I DO not believe any one can foretell 
what he would do during the week 
preceding his death. He should live so 
that there would be no occasion for any 
change in any event. 


James K. Vardaman 
Governor of Mississippi 
i? I HAD but one week yet to live, how 
would I spend it? My answer—in the 
service of my fellow-man. 


Clarence S. Darrow 


HAT he would do if he had but one 

week to live no one can tell. What 
he ought to do is easier. I should hope I 
would spend the last week of my life like 
any other week. One week is as large a 
fraction of eternity as a thousand years. 
Whether life is long or short, there is 
nothing to do but get the most you can 
out of it, the last week the same as the 
rest. 


I might possibly be able to crowd en 
into the final spurt so as to wind up t. 
week in three or four days 

But what is the use of talking about such 
a subject anyhow? 


John Kendrick Bang 


i I HAD but one week yet to live, how 
would I spend it? 

It would all depend upon the state of 
my health. 

If I were ill I should propety spend it in 
bed reading the New York Evening Post, 
so that death would be welcome. 

If I were in my present very excellent 
condition I should probably eat belove the 
end ye near and Ng olay just | DB 
now doing, working ying 
and doubting somewhat if fetes could 

more beautiful than this world or hell 
fuller of interesting people. 


George Barr McCutcheon 


iy I HAD but one week to live, how 
would I spend it? I have such an 

unholy horror of death that I can say, in 
perfect sincerity, that I should be com- 
—t to spend that week in a madhouse. 
here is no sentiment in the situation as 
it appeals tome. I cannot even so much as 
imagine myself ee to 


prescribed p 

if I knew full that T I 

but one week of life. 
If there was one minute 
atom of bay that I might 
escape, I dare say I could 
be as bold as the murderer 
who expects the reprieve 
up to the time of the 
drop. But if there was no 
chance—— Well, I could 
not spend it in philoso- 
phizing. 
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LAMB CHOPS 


are given a delightful 
piquancy and flavor 
by adding 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
An Ideal Sauce for Soups 
Gravies, Stews, Fish, 
Cheese, Game and 
Salads. 
Assists Digestion. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agenis, N. Y. 








Proven 
Permanent 


Profi ts 











THE MONEY-MAEKER 


Turn Dust Into Dollars 


The above wagon will prove a mint to you, makin; 
according to your ha and business abilities. This is the is the 
original ‘‘ DUSTLESS METHOD."’ All others are imitations. 
Weare Aeon infringers. Over four hundred operators in 
the United States that are clearing returns in proven 
profits under our patents. Only $2,000, and upwards, capital 
required to make you independent. The machine cleans, reno- 
vates, disinfects carpets, rugs, furniture, pillows, 
tapestries, ae nee walls, to Every germ on, in or under 
the carpets and furniture is exterminated. 
We _— make a full line of STATIONARY ‘Vacuum — 





ing 
pitsis, Ch Churches, Lodge and Club Buildings, i Sinas, 
Hotels, Libraries, etc. Catalogues, Bulletins, etc., cheerfully 
sent to those who mean business. 
Portable Cleaners Stationary Cleaners 
General Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4485 Dept. “D” Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Commercial 
Cars 
Exclusively 


Don't waste time and 

money waiting to Es 
facts about why pids 
are more economical and practical 

than wa; Write me your 
requirements and let me tell you what the 
practical ¢: ers has demonstrated. 
H. @, Hamilton, Treas., RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
506 Rapid Street, 
Pontiac, Mich. 





























1 TEACH a 


BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize 

ship. By my new et ee 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
poorinas. se. Sercnens. in commercial clloges. 


If you wish to become a better pemman, 
I will send you FREE cae ohiie Peavecite Pes Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Imclose stamp. 


C. W. RANSOM 
3884 Euclid Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. 

Wi sg trial to anyone 

e in U.S. and fre- 

ye phe If you are not satisfied with 

after using ftten d days don't pay a cent. 

Di t buya 

Dadiory Prices {eye 023 

pair of tires from anyone at any price until 

you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 

bicy and sundries and 

unkeard of prices and marvelous new offers. 

k Only Cests a cent to write a postal and 

everything will be sent you 

YPREE by return maf. You will get much val- 

BDoNot Wait ; write it Now! 

Brakes, single wheels, parts, 

repairs and at half usual prices. 
CO., Dept. 


K-55, Chicago 
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Unbreakable, unbendable. 

Needle-pointed steel pins that penetrate any 
fabric without tearing. 

The only pins that.don’t come open in use. 

Finish — Nickel Plate, Jet and Dull Black 
Enamel; 14K Rolled Gold and 14K Roman Plate. 

e, Nickel, Jet, or Dull Black, 4 on card, 10 

ph. 14K Gold Pinte, 2 on card, 23 cents. , 

Your dealer will supply you. If he doesn’t kee 
them, the kind and size wanted will be sent by 
mail on the receipt of. price and dealer’s name. 
Money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company 
28 Farrand Street Bloomfield, N. J. 














fortable ; nouseless straps 
or cords; made of the 
finest elasticwebbing and 
woven button-hole strap- 
ping. Concealed from 
view on the back of the 
suspender is the 

Double Crown Roller 
Its presence known only 
Lby the ease with which 

Kady acijusts itself to 

every motion of the wear- 
er. The name The Kady 
is plainly stamped on the 
buckles. For sale by lead- 
ing dealers every where. 

Every pair sold under 
a@ positive guarantee. 

If your dealer hasn't the 


pattern you like, write us 
booklet. Price 50¢ 
4}and %5¢ a pair, postpaid. 
The Ohio Suspender Co. 
827 North Park St. 














The Minnow That Swims 


A “live” bait that you can carry in your 
tackle-box— the K: & K Animated Minnow 





_A jointed, artificial Minnow Aug. 5 1007. 
in beautiful natural colors, ; 
showing the scale effect and representing the genuine 
movement of a live Minnow in casting, trolling or still 
fishing. The grentest catcher made. 

_, Made in ten styles and sold by the principal dealers; 
if your dealer cannot supply you, we will send prepai 
on receipt of price, King of Casting Bait, $1.00; in- 
nowette, $1.00. New catalog-free for the asking. 


K & K MFG. CO., 105 St. Clair St., TOLEDO, O. 














Paris Summer Garters 


A handsome, clean and 
durable dress accessory for 
particular men. 

PARIS GARTERS are on sale 
by all leading furnishers. If 
yours is out willsendeitherstyle 
for 25c mercerized or 50c silk 
and tf they do not satisfy you 
will refund purchase price. 








Cops righted 

1908 
A. Stein & Co, Mak to Absorb 
|| 159 Center Avene, Chicago’ the Flesh iration 

















Your money should earn six 
i per cent. per annunr. Please 
ij write for booklet ‘S,’”’ which 
tells all about the Certificates 
of Deposit issued by this bank. 


| FIRES TST ee VING: $ BANK 











splendor; and all sorts of knickknackery, 
such as -young bachelors love to colleet.”’ 


»| Other persons, since dead; who knew him 


soon after his arrival in New York, in 
1852, have described him to: me asa. man 
of uncommonly attractive aspect,. making 
mention of his athletic figure; ial. face, 
fair complexion, pleasin mt waving 
brown: hair-and winning demeanor. When 
I first met: hima change had occurred, alike 
in his person ‘and his circumstances: His 
countenance bore a slight trace of rough 
usage; his hair, close cropped, had 

to. bea littlethin: but his expressive gray- 
blue eyes were clear and brilliant; his 
laughter was bluff and breezy; his voice 
was strong and: musical; his manner was 
gay; and*he was a cheerful companion— 
making the most of To-day, and caring not 
at all for To-morrow. 

In a letter to me, written in 1880, 
Aldrich, in his: serio-comic way, mentions 
facts about O’Brien that help to. make 
more distinct the image of his erratic 
personality and the story of his wayward 
career: 


I made O’Brien’s acquaintance in 
1853. He once told me he was gradu- 
ated from Dublin University, and that, 
on leaving college, he inherited: from 
his father some $40,000, all of which 
he handsomely spent, in the course of 
two years, in London. 

The article (about O’Brien) I pre- 
pared for Harper’s Weekly, in 1862, 
was returned to me. I distinctly re- 
member my disgust. The manuscript, 
which lay in a drawer of my work- 
table for two or three years afterward, 
was either lost or destroyed at the 
time (1865) I moved to Boston. 

In the*years 1858-1859 O’Brien and 
I were very intimate: we never let a 
day pass without meeting. I recollect 
that I treated this period:in detail in 
the missing paper. I wish you had it, 
or that I could lay hold of the ghost of 
it in my memory. 

I inclose to you, as a curiosity, the 
first letter I ever received from 
O’Brien. It is the only instance I 
know of. his: signing himself ‘ Fitz- 
James de Courcy.O’Brien.”” You know 
he was “Baron Inchiquin,” or some- 
thing of the sort. I used to call him 
Baron Linchpin when we were merry. 

The merriest days depress me most 
when I look back to them—as com- 
ponestinms I can smile at the saddest. 

half smile as I recall how hurt I was 
on an occasion when O’Brien borrowed 
$35 of me to pay a pressing bill, and, 
instead of paying the bill, gave a little 
dinner at Delmonico’s, to which he 
did not invite me! Arnold and Clapp 
were there, and perhaps you. I gave 
that dinner ! 

Did O’Brien ever finish a short 
serial story, The Red Petticoat, which 
he began in some New York news- 
paper? I read the opening chapters, 
in proof slips, but don’t remember that 
I ever saw any more of it. There was 
a fine description of ‘“‘a run” on a 
shabby Bowery bank, in the first 
chapter. The picture of the grim, half- 
insane crowd hurling itself against the 
bank doors — in my memory as 
something wonderfully good. 


O’Brien was not the heir to a title, nor 
did he pretend:to be. The clever, piquant, 
tart, and rather malicious writer, Charles 
F. Briggs, once prominent in New York 
journalism as ‘‘ Harry Franko,’’ originated 
and published the incorrect statement — 
which was accepted by Aldrich and by 
others—that O’Brien was a relative of 
Smith O’Brien, at one time conspicuous 
as an Irish “‘agitator,”’ and was heir to the 
title borne by Smith O’Brien’s brother, 
Lord Inchiquin.. Fitz-James’ father was 
a lawyer: his mother’s maiden name was 
de Courcy.. The story of The Scarlet 
Petticoat (not Red) was begun in a paper 
called Leslie’s Stars and Stripes, published, 
for a few months, in 1859, but it was not 
completed. Some of O’Brien’s writings 
have not been found. In 1881 I caused the 
publication ‘of a volume of his works, con- 
taining forty-three poems and thirteen 
stories; and of his writings that I have 
collected, from various sources, for a com- 
panion volume, there are thirty pieces in 
prose and fifteen in verse, besides several 
plays and. many interesting fragments — 
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MEMORIES OF AUTHORS 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


material enough to make a book of more 
than. five hun: es. 

O’Brien’s:letter to Aldrich, who was then 
sub-editor of the New York Home Journal; 
is characteristic inits playful vein, and a 
part of it seems. worthy of preservation: 


WAVERLY Houss;, Manpison; N. J. 
Sept. (something or other), 
Dear Sir: ' Tuesday. 

I send you a poem. If I finish 
another before I go to bed to-night I 
will enclose it also. If you do not find 
it, conclude that it is not finished: 
The one I send’you is a ballad; horrible 
and indigestible. 

Make such corrections as you think 
fit, preserving carefully, at the same 
time, the language, spelling, punctua- 
tion and arrangement of the verses: 
Anything’else that you find “‘out of 
kilter’’ you can alter. 

Seriously; if you can improve, do it 
fearlessly. It is the Augur who speaks 
to Tarquin: ‘‘Cut boldly”; an auger 
who trusts that he does lat 

Paradox. as it may. seem, ‘‘the Fall’”’ 
has already arisen. I saw. her veil 
fluttering on the hills the other day, 
and some of the. earliest and: most ser- 
vile of the trees have already put on her 
livery. Come out and be presented. 

Yours sincerely, 

FiTz-JAMES DE CouRCY O’BRIEN. 


O’Brien had a-presentiment of his early 
and violent death. A letter to me, from 
the clever and kindly artist, Albert R. 
Waud, long: since dead, who was in his 
company “at the front,” intimates this in 
words that make a significant picture: 


After O’Brien became Aid on Lan- 
der’s staff a feeling took possession of 
him that he would not long survive 
the commission; under its influence he 
became, at times, strangely softened. 
His buoyant epicureanism partly de- 
serted him. e showed greater con- 
sideration for others and was less 
convivial than was his wont. 

One night I rode with him to the 
camp of the First Massachusetts 
Battery, where the evening passed 
a with cigars and punch. 

ome one sang the song, from Don 
Cesar de Bazan, Then Let Me Like 
a Soldier Die. Next morning he 
started to join the General (Lander) 
at Harper’s Ferry. As we rode he kept 
repeating the words of the song; said 
he appreciated it the more as’ he had a 

resentiment that he should be shot 

efore long. He would not be rallied 
out of it, Sut remarked that he was 
content; and, when we parted, said 
good-by as cheerfully as need be. 

I heard afterward that medical 
incompetence had more to do with his 
death than the wound. 


There: is a temptation, which must be 
resisted, to linger on the theme of days 
before Black Care had. claimed acquaint- 
ance—of days when Hope beckoned and 
Youth replied—and of vagrant comrades 
as heedless and merry as the white caps 
of the sea. Enough, however, has been 
said to indicate the character of a peculiar 
period of literary transition in the chief 
city of America—‘‘that unfriendly time”’ 
for letters, as the poet Stedman called it, 
who had dwelt in it and closely observed 
it—a period when the age of Annuals and 
Keepsakes and Friendship’s Offerings had 
not quite passed away, and when the epoch 
of free thinking and bold expression had 
not become entirely established. The 
SS influence of that period, greatly 

roadened and strengthened, are splendidly 
operative now, and the hard vicissitudes of 
such a career as that of O’Brien would 
be needless or impossible to-day. Poet, 
romancer, wanderer, soldier, he sang his 
song, he told his story, he met his fate like 
a brave man, giving his life for his adopted 
land, and dying—with much promise un- 
fulfilled—when only thirty-four years old. 
As I turn away from his grave I turn away, 
likewise, from the whole strange scene of 
vagrant literary life.. The gipsy camp is 
broken. The music is mate The fires 
are put out. The gipsies are all gone. 
There is no Bohemia any more, nor ever 
will be, except in luxury’s lap or imagina- 
tion’s Cream. 


Editor’s Note — This is the fifth of Mr. Winter's 
articles reminiscent of famous persons. 
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———— SHIBBOLETH!!-—— 


Webster says > The Criterion of a 
party; that which disti i one 
party from another ; some peculiarity 
in little things. 

The “Criterion” of Quality in Neckwear is 
Shibboleth Neck wear made of our Standard 
Barathea Silk. 

Its mercy -only neckwear in the 
world sold “direct from weaver to wearer.” 
The “ Distinguishing,’ feature is the price. 
$2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 






Guaranteed 50c and 75c value, or money back 
Pennsylvania.—Our new narrow reversible four-in 
hand, 49 inches long by 14% inches wide, most suit- 
able for the proper style summer collar. 
Columbia.—Square end club tie, a tie to be knotted 
into a bow. (Mention collar size.) 

Both styles in black, white, brown, garnet, purple, 
navy. Choice of ties and colors to suit. 


Other shapes in black and white. 


SHIBBOLETH SILK CO., 463 Broadway, New York 


Send money-order, check or two-cent stamps. 
Write for Catalogue ‘*G."' 
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Business Book Free 
Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business:men may 
be made yours—yours to boost vour salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals. with 

— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottem 
— How to collect money 
— How to.stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle mea 
— How to get and bold a position 

— How to advertise a business 
— How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 


in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting, you on a 
broader career. Surely you will net deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postah—a penny! Simply say 


**Send on your 9,059-word Beoklet.*’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 8-15, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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SENSE AND 


The Author of 
The Shuttle 


URING the 
summer season 
Frances Hodgson 
Burnett lives very 
quietly at Port 
ashington, Long 
Island, in a large 
cottage which she 
shares with her son 
Vivian, who is the 
original of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. 
Some of her friends 
say that one reason 
why it isher custom 
to go back to 
England before 
Christmas is to 
maintain her some- 
what remarkable 
record of having 
crossed the ocean 
twice every year for 
years. ~ 

Commenting on 
this, as well as on 
her nationality, re- 
cently, Mrs. Bur- 
nett said: ‘“‘ Because I am English by birth 
and American by sort of adoption, and 
because I have vibrated between the two 
continents for years, I have learned to be 
impersonal and unpartisan. I am merely 
an intensely interested person who formed 
the habit of crossing the ocean twice a 
year.” 

There has been a somewhat interesting 
discussion of Mrs. Burnett’s nationality. 
She was born in Manchester, England. 
When she was quite young her family came 
to the United States and went to live with 
one of her brothers, near Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. During those years the Burnetts 
suffered many hardships. Since that time 
Mrs. Burnett has lived in many places. At 
different times she has owned half a dozen 
English homes. Sheownsafineold country 
seat in Kent. Here she has a beautiful 

arden. 

er book, The Shuttle, the original title 
of which, by the way, was The Destinies 
of Bettina. 

Mrs. Burnett is a very slow and consci- 
entious worker. She writes all her stories 
out by long hand first. She has not yet 
fallen to the dictation habit. 


Firelight 


Summer and love and you, dear ; 

Summer and love and you! 
What would the warm skies do, dear, 

But for your eyes of blue? 
How are the roses red, dear, 

But for your parted lips? 
Does not the garden blossom 

At touch of your jinger-tips? 
Is not the whole world sede 

Just for a heart so true?— 
Summer and love and you, dear ; 

Summer and love and you! 


Nay, but the summer passes; 
See how the skies grow gray; 

See how the red rose petals 
Wither and fall away; 

There is our stricken garden, 
Barren in twig and bough: 

Where are the flowers hidden? 
Where is our gladness now? 


Where? I shall tell you, dearest: 
Here in our solitude, 

Here is the flowers’ Heaven, 
Here is our joy renewed ; 

Back in the ruined garden 
Only our sorrow lies— 

All of the stars are shining 
Stil in your starry eyes ; 

So, though the distant world, dear, 
Sorrows the winter through, 

Here it is always summer: 
Summer and love and you! 


A Change of Raiment 


ARON NELSON, the owner of the 
Kansas City Star, came to Washington 
a time ago to attend a dinner. Next morn- 
ing he was observed looking at his trousers 
with curious regard in the lobby of the 
Willard Hotel. 
‘‘What is it, Baron?” asked a friend. 


It was here that she planned - 
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AWN OVERCHARGE 


.-Oysee the act-ive man, 
my 
Can you not guess what 


im wild? 


makes 


But touch him not, my 


Is dintaaa ‘with e-lec- 
tric-i-tee! 





“Why,” said Nelson, ‘‘I appear to have 

ut on my dress trousers this morning. 

ait a moment until I go up and change 
them.” 

He went back to his room. The friend 
waited. Presently the Baron came down. 
‘*Looks to me,”’ said the friend, ‘‘as if you 
have on the same trousers you wore when 
you were down here before.” 

The Baron made an examination and 
exploded. After considerable difficulty it 
was learned he went to his room, took off 
the trousers, laid them on the bed and, at 
that exact moment, was called to the tele- 
phone. When he came from the ’phone he 
picked up the same trousers, put them on 
and came complacently downstairs. 


Close By 


NE evening, just before a performance 
in Boston, according to one of his 

oR caper omen Mansfield missed an essen- 
tially necessary member of his company: 
his valet. As a matter of fact, the valet 
was only just outside the actor’s dressing- 
room door; but the tragedian was used to 
promptness, and, when the man did not 
appear upon the instant, he shouted: 

“*Where is that blockhead of mine?” 

Immediately the door opened and the 
valet appeared, bowing respectfully. 

“‘T think you'll find it on your doutaue, 
Mr. Mansfield,” he answered. 


Fame as She Is 


ENERAL HORACE PORTER was in 
rural Virginia the other day. He had 
to hire a ‘‘team”’ to be driven from one 
little town to another, and he chanced to be 
given a driver as black as the ace of clubs 
and as old as the surrounding hills. 
‘“What’s your name, Uncle?” asked the 
General. 
‘‘Mah name’s Thomas Jefferson, suh,” 
was’ the answer. 
‘Indeed ?’’ pursued the General, purely 
by way of making conversation. ‘‘ That 
is a name that is pretty well-known in this 


“Wal, suh,” answered the negro, ‘‘it 
sho’ ought to be: Ah’ve been drivin’ ober 
dis yer road ever since befo’ de war.” 


On the Line 


ARTON is a business man and rarely 
ets home before six o’clock in the 

evening. One day last month, however, he 
finished his work earlier than he had 
expected and returned to the house. He 
had neglected to telephone his wife that 
he was coming and, on his arrival, found 
nobody but the new servant at home. 

‘*Maggie,”’ he said to that individual, 
after he had looked through the house in 
vain, ‘‘can you tell me of Mrs. Barton’s 
whereabouts?” * 

Maggie shuffled and wiped her large 
hands nervously — her apron. 

‘Indeed, sir,’’ she answered, ‘“‘I’m not 
by “* means sure, but I think it’s in the 
was ag 


NONSENSE 


Prepared for the 
Worst 


OVERNOR 
John A. John- 
son, of Minnesota, 
who had many 
supporters for the 
Democratie nomi- 
nation for Presi- 
dent, was asked 
what his atti 
tude on the matter 


was. 

““Why,” he said, 
“‘T can best explain 
ae attitude by 
telling you about 
a man | knew out 
West who went to 
town one night and 
imbibed very freely 
at the various 
bars. 

“He was weav- 
ing an uncertain 
way homeward 
along the road 
when he almost 
ran into a large 
rattlesnake, that 
was coiled in the road and rattling omi- 
nously. He looked at the snake for a 


child! 





moment and then drew himself up as | 


well as he could. ‘If you are 
strike, strike, drat ye,’ he said. 
never find me better prepared.’”’ 


‘You will 


Bill 
(A Self-Adjusting Campaign Song for Both Parties) 


Oh, he’s big and broad and breezy! 
He’s the hero of the hour, 
And his look is large and easy 
As a man who knows his power. 
He is sensible and smiling, 
He is genuine all through, 
And there is no false beguiling 
In his steadfast look at you. 
He’s as clear-eyed as the eagle and as fearless 


as the lion, 
And his name is Bill— Big Billy Tajt!—or, 
maybe, Big Bill Bryan. 


Oh, he’s Bill! Big Billy! 
He’s our leader (willy-nilly) ; 
And we'll boost him up until he 
Sits upon the highest hill. 
Oh, his proper name is William, and his 
other name is Will, 
And he’s bound to be our President, because 
he’s Bill. 


He is masterful and ready ; 
He’s the champion of right ; 
He’s the only heir of Teddy, 
And he’ll carry on the fight. 
He was made to lead the nation 
And to meet a people’s need ; 
He was born to bring salvation 
From the grasping gods of Greed. 
And the day the good Lord made him all the 
angels looked and laughed! 
And his name is Big Bill Bryan! 
haps, it’s Big Bill Tajt. 


Oh, he’s Bill! Big Billy! 
He’s the mustard, he’s the chilli! 
Oh, perhaps our tongues are silly 
Bui our hearts are loyal still. 
Oh, his mother called him William, and his 
sweetheart called him Will, 
But he’s bound to be our President, because 
he’s Bill. 


Oh, he’s brainy and he’s brawny, 
And in him all hopes are met ; 
And his hair is black and tawny, 
And his eyes are blue as jet. 
Oh, he’s wide and wise and wary, 
And a statesman to his toes, 
And he’s from Nebraska’s prairie, 
Where the broad Ohio flows ; 
And his name is Bil and Billy, and he’s ours 


as we are his, 
And it’s Bill will be our President, no matter 
which he is. 


Oh, it’s Billy! Buxom Billy! 
What's the use to paint the lily?) 
e’s our candidate until he 
Sits upon the highest hill. 
And it’s some may call him William, and 
it’s some may call him Will, 
But he’s bound to be our President, because 
he’s Bill. —Edmund Vance Cooke. 


Or, per- 


oing to | 





August 15,1908 


The first Derby made‘in America was a 
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NAPP-FELT soft hats 

are not likeany others 

in texture and are not in- 
tendedtobe. The delight- 
ful mellow ‘‘feel’’ is a 
characteristic of Knapp- 


'Felt and cannot be imi- 





tated in any other hat- 
fabric. 


The shapes are exclusive 
C & K designs which may 
be worn creased, dented or 
telescoped, with the brims 
turned up or down in front 
or back, or with a rakish 
sweep at the side. The 
careless grace of a well- 
handled Knapp-Felt soft 
hat harmonizes with the 
picturesque early fall attire. 


They are made in a va- 
riety of colors of steadfast 
Cronap dye which will not 
fade nor change under 
the hardest conditions of 
weather or climate, rain or 
shine. 


The fall styles are on sale 
by the best hatters through- 
out the United States. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats, soft or derbies, 
are Six Dollars. Knapp-Felts are Four 
Dollars — every where. 


WRITE FoR THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 




















NUMBER 9009 


(Continued from Page 15) 


commanded the line that day. He stood 
near the wall, fifty feet from the line as it 

. With a furtive movement, 9009 
threw from him a piece of plug tobacco 
which he had traded with another convict 
for a pair of hoarded shoe-laces. It lit on 
the ground, twenty feet from Jennings, 
unseen of all. Then, very calmly, 9009 
stepped out of the line and walked toward 
Jennings. Immediately voices rose; from 
the wall a rifle cracked; a bullet struck the 
ground at 9009’s feet. Disdainfully he 
stooped, picked up the tobacco, placed it 
between his teéth, and shuffled back to the 
line. He had been-unable to get nearer 
than the twenty feet from Jennings. 

For this he was given the water-cure. 
Fettered to a ring stapled in the stone wall 
of the corridor leading to the dungeon, he 
stood before the captain of the yard, who 
played upon his face the powerful stream 
of a hose till he was half-drowned and 
chilled to the marrow. 

Some time afterward he made another 
attempt, a more serious one, but just as 
stupid from the point of view of the prison 
officers. Slipping out of the line as it left 
the foundry (it was the dusk of a winter's 
day) he crawled to the cook-house and 
slipped into the narrow space between that 
and the laundry, near the niche where he 
used to hide his knife at times of danger 
from search. By the mouth of this narrow 
gut Jennings had to pass four times a day 
on his way to the jute-mill and back. 

But Jennings did not appear. He was 
out at the head*of a posse which, deceived, 

ursued an unwitting tramp over the hills. 

or three days 9009 crouched foodless and 
shelterless in his retreat while man-hunters 
roamed the hills for him on the outside; 
then Wilson, heading a search within the 
walls, found him. For his pains Wilson was 
throttled almost to death before the guards 
could part 9009’s iron fingers. 

For this 9009 was formally tried in the 
court of the district under the charge of 
assault to commit murder. The trial was 
short. No. 9009 did not open his mouth 
once. And he moved not a muscle when the 
judge sentenced him to ten additional years 
in the penitentiary. 

He was placed in solitary confinement. 

The solitary cells were on the top floor of 
the building to which the garroter had 
pointed, for the information of the mur- 
derer, on 9009's first day. This building 
was known about the prison as the ‘‘ Stone 
Building,” probably from the massiveness 
of its walls. The solitary cells were in a 
corridor by themselves. The light was 
dim there; it came from a single small 
window high up in the wall. 

They watched him, in his cage up there, 
in the shadowy corridor; a guard stood all 
day before his steel-barred door. By night 
he was leftalone. Thecell was steel-walled, 
steel-floored, steel-barred in front. It was 
six feet long and five wide. The bunk took 
two feet and a half of the width; so there 
was left a space six feet long and two feet 
and a half wide in which 9009 could walk. 
Once every two weeks his guard took him 
into the corridor and let him exercise there. 
His eyes dilated with the dim light. His 
hair had grown long, for they seldom sent 
the prison barber to him, and the lines on 
his face had deepened to crevasses. 

He slept fitfully, as an animal sleeps in 
a cage, by short snatches; he walked to 
and fro in the confined space; he mended 
his clothes. And he planned. 

Merely to wait his chance, now, was not 
sufficient. To fulfill his ose he must 
get out of the solitary cell. His xnifelay in 
the niche behind the water-pipe; he had 
dropped it there when discovered by Wil- 
son. For the fulfillment of his Purpose he 
must have the knife; and to have the knife 
he must get out of his cell. The rest would 
be comparatively easy, for the building was 
not locked. It would take care and stealth, 
a careful avoidance of — and trusty. 

He felt no hurry. e years of his new 
sentence lay ahead of him; he took pleas- 
ure in a contemplation of them stretching 
long before him; it was as if eternity, 
suddenly, had been placed at the service of 
his Purpose. Once only did he sicken with 
impatience and worry; this was when lipless 
prison rumor told him that Jennings lay ill 
in the hospital. Two weeks later, though, 
he heard that the guard was back at 
his duty in the j.1te-mill, and his bars 
roared out his reliet in a rattle that rever- 
berated long in the dusky corridor. But 


this had been a lesson; he saw the danger 
of procrastination and concentrated his 
mind on the problem of leaving his cell. 
And finally the solution came. 

He began to ask for needles often—as 
often as he dared, making the while a great 
show of repairing his garments. In this 
wee, in a year, he collected ten needles. 

e took these ten needles and fitted 
them into the wooden stem of a brier pipe. 
He fitted them close together, like the 
teeth of a comb. They were hard; the 
made a diminutive saw; and they bit steel. 
With these needles he began to saw his bars. 

He sawed for a year, and had three bars 
nearly through; and then his cell was 
changed. 

His patience, now, had become some- 
thing fundamental within him, as granite 
is fundamental of the earth. He sat down 
and waited. They changed him again to 
another cell; and then to another. He 
spent nearly two years in different cells, 
and then, one morning, he found himself 
again in the cell where he had sawed. That 
night he tested the bars. They were as he 
had left them two years before. Three of 
them were severed but for a thread of steel; 
the guards had discovered nothing. He 
began purring at the fourth bar. 

e worked craftily, with stealth, at 
night, very slowly, for before him lay 
years, the eternity of time placed, by a 
trick of Fate, at the disposal of his Purpose; 
and it was silly to take chances. He 
worked in the shadows, crouched; rubbing 
evenly, quietly, but firmly; cutting bars of 
steel with needles. When he had done 
sawing each night he scattered with dee 
breaths the almost imperceptible little 
heap of steel-dust resulting, and smudged 
over the thin wound in the bar with a bit 
of moistened bread and lampblack. 

And then, suddenly, one day he received 
a letter. 

Two convicts, two new trusties whom 
9009 had never seen, were cleaning the 
corridor. The arm of one snapped abruptly 
and between the bars something that 
looked like a white butterfly fluttered in 
and lit upon the steel floor near 9009. He 

laced his foot upon it, and several minutes 
ter picked it up. 
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It was a letter and it was from Nell. It | 


was from Nell. From Nell, the woman he 


had nept from his thoughts, the woman | 


from whom, stubbornly, knowing life and 
her kind, he had refused to expect any- 


thing; and it was an extraordinary letter. | 


For three years she had been working 
from the outside to help him. And now she 
had accomplished her purpose. 

In the passageway between the bakery 
and the laundry, the letter said, in an old 
drain-pipe, a rifle, a revolver and a rope 
lay cached for him. 

That night 9009 sawed with his needles 
through the last fibres of the four bars. 


XIII 


T WAS the dark hour before the dawn, 
black and still and very cold, when 
9009, slipping the last severed bar from its 
place and laying it noiselessly down, wig- 
gled out of his cell like a red-barred snake. 
A moment later he was outside the build- 
ing. shrinking, a shadow among shadows. 
e was in the 7 yard. To his right 
was the Stone Building from which he had 
just ro to his left, across the yard, 
y his ol 
dred feet away, opened the alleyway lead- 
ing to the lower yard, with its little garden, 
where were the warden’s office and the 
sleeping quarters of the guards. The left 
side of this alley was made by the second 
cell-house and the dining-hall; the right 
by the line of outhouses. These consisted 
of the laundry, the cook-house and bakery. 
Between them were narrow spaces, mere 
guts two feet wide. It was in the nearer 
of these that he had once hidden for three 
days; in the same one was the niche where 
his knife lay; and the farther one was now 
his goal. Between this and the: point 
where now he stood was a stretch of the 
yard, a hundred feet of it, bluely aglare 
with the lights of the electric mast. 
Everything was very still where he stood, 
and very sombre. Behind him was a 
stretch of wall, and on it a muffled guard 
walked slowly, carrying his gun loosely in 
his right arm, like a hunter. In the centre 
of the yard, high on a slim mast, a clus- 
ter of arc-lights threw frozen blue rays 
wide into the sea of darkness below. They 


cell-house. Before him, a hun- | 
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Six pairs of Everwear Sox 
often last a year—and more 
—but they MUST and WILL 
last you six months. If a hole 
does appear in any pair we will 
give you a new pair free. 


We know that it will not be necessary for you 
to return a single pair; that they will not 
only give you better wear than any sox you 
ever put on your feet, but the most satis- 
factory wear—more comfort and a better fit. 
EVERWEAR SOX are made of the finest Egyptian cotton. 
They will not shrink, 
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feet. Men's Sox are 
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You'll never buy your clothes any other 
way if you once have them made to 
your individual order through 
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Our clothes give you lasting satisfaction. ‘They 
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dealers take your measurements and secure all 
the benefits of this modern method of tailoring. 


New fall woolens are now 
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revealed harshly everything they touched: 
the beaten path in the yard, the stones of 
the high granite wall, rd, his rifle- 
barrel gleaming cold, the Stone Building, 
hard and high, the cell-house, black- 
patched with Laired windows, the cluster 
of outhouses before him, and especially, 
with a frigid intensity, an uncompromisin; 
tnalevolence, the stretch of beaten groun 
between him and his goal. 

He stood in the narrow gutter of shadow 
along the base of the facade of the Stone 
Building, and he stared at the guard on 
the wall with dilated eyes used to searching 
darkness. The man was coming from the 
far extremity of his beat toward 9009, 
pacing slowly, his rifle loose in hand; he 
paused to readjust the muffler around his 
neck, and then, abruptly, his head snapped 
forward and his rifle rose in his hand. 

It may have been the pillar of shade, the 
blacker shadow in the black shadows which 
had not been there before—for peering 
straight toward the place, the guard be- 
came very tense; in the glare 9009 could 
see his features tighten, his left arm crook. 
The rifle was still going up; it stopped half- 
way between hip and shoulder; the two 
men stood still as graven images—the 

rd, a sharp figure in the blue-white 
ight, bent, taut, watching; the barred con- 
vict in the shadow, crouching, motionless, 
his eyes peering without lid movement, 
like the pitiless eyes of a snake. 

And then the guard relaxed; he dropped 
back his rifle to the old loose carriage and 
resumed his walk. No. 9009, immobile, un- 
blinking, watched him approach the end of 
his beat and then, pivoting, start for the 
other end, his back turned; instantly .he 
slid out into the luminous space. 

He ran, swiftly and silently, on the balls 
of his feet, his arms half-doubled, his chin 
thrown upon his bumped right shoulder, 
looking backward all the time at the guard 
upon the wail, pacing ey | with his back 
still turned. e covered forty feet—and 
the guard still walked; fifty, sixty—the 
guard was slowing up; seventy feet—the 
guard paused. There in the middle of the 
walk something, perhaps some cold pre- 
monition, had arres him. His gun 
flashed; he was turning. Throwing his 
eyes forward, 9009 leaped in great bounds; 
the shadow of «he dining-hall, sharp as the 
tape at the end of a race, cut the ground 
ten feet ahead. He gave a last look back- 
ward; the guard whipped around; 9009 
plunged head first, like a frog, and sprawled 
upon his belly within the darkness, which 
immediately closed about him like water. 

He lay as he had fallen, awaiting the 
shock of the bullet, the roar of the guard’s 
rifle. But he did not move. He could not 
believe that he had not been seen. A mo- 
ment passed. A desire to draw up his legs 
possessed him; he knew that they must be 
out, distinct, in the light. But he did not 
move. He lay like a stone. 

A minute passed—a century. But there 
was no shock of bullet, no roar of rifle. 
Finally, he turned his head. 

He turned it slowly, smoothly, until he 
could look at right angles to his body, then 
with infinite precautions, in Supereaptinle 
progressions, he bent it till the line of 
vision had passed his shoulder. But still 
he could see nothing. Something opaque 
and enormous his view; an immense 
pillar. It was barred. It was his arm. 

He moved the arm in toward his side 
with the same smooth stealthiness—and he 
could see across the lit earth of the yard, 
clear to the wall. But he could not see the 
top of the wall. Again he began a cautious 
movement. He raised his head, from the 
neck, with no body change, as though he 
were a contortionist; the muscles of his 
throat cracked with the effort. 

And then he saw. The guard was pacing 
back along the beat, his gun loose in hand, 
his back turned. 

No. 9009 now crawled on his belly, like a 
red-ringed snake, into the alleyway. 

He crawled by the narrow gut where his 
knife had lain hidden for more than three 
— and went on, writhing, to the second, 

tween the cook-house and the bakery. 
Crouching at the entrance of this, he looked 
back. He could not see the guard, and he 
must be invisible to the guard. He rose 
and went in between the two buildings, 
squeezing edgewise, his right hand ahead, 
feeling the wall, until it came against the 
broken drain-pipe. He dropped his hand 
into the pipe—and the cold muzzle of a 
rifle, there between his fingers, thrilled him 
to the marrow. 

He stood there, his hand in the pipe, his 
fingers about the cold muzzle, long; then 
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with a jerk drew up the rifle. It fell across 
his outstretched arms, and he held it thus 
a moment, as a mother holds her child, his” 
eyes examining it swiftly, passing with 
satisfaction over the thin, short barrel, the 
massive breech-lock, the stock, heavy with 
stored death. The magazine was full, a 
cartridge was in the breech—he knew that 
those who had climbed the wall and hidden 
it had been negligent of no such details. 
He took up the weapon in his hands now, 
right hand about small of stock, left hand 
a sliding crotch about the barrel—and, 
suddenly, he snapped up to his full height. 
A terrific feeling of Power had risen 
through him. Once, in this prison, he had 
been a man intent on obedience; months 
had changed him to a sullen, suspicious 
convict; years had made of him a crouch- 
ing, stalking beast; and now, at the touch 
of this rifle, he sprang up a monster. His 
muscles were of steel, his nerves were of 
iron; he was sure of himself, absolutely 
sure. He felt that he could kill, that no 
one, not God Himself, could keep him from 
killing. He could kill when he pleased. 
He could not miss, of that he was incredibly 
sure; in his arms, already, in his arms, in 
his eye, in his trigger-finger—he had the 
ey whem kalls, " aoe 
e gro ain into the pipe; his hands 
found three A> first, a rope, coiled, at 
one end of which dangled a grappling hook; 
then a revolver, then a box of ammunition. 
He coiled the rope about his waist. The 
revolver was a long, heavy, single-action 
six-shooter, of the pattern he had always 
preferred. He tucked it in beneath his 
waist-band. The cartridges he dropped 
loose into one of his pockets. Then he 
stood erect in the alley, close to the wall 
of the cook-house. 
Dawn was comin 
dawn. It colored li 


in the east, a sullen 
tly the scale-tips of a 





mackerel sky and then, with weird swift- | 


three great 


ness, painted lage Meyponee oy t - 
orizon. 4 


red bars across the murk 


9009, standing in the shadowy alley, saw | 


the three red bars; he knew that in half 
an hour the day-guards would be up, that 
in half an hour the whole prison would 
be rising—and a sudden temptation con- 
vulsed him. 

He saw the guard, alone, upon the wall; 
an impulse told him to shoot, rush to the 
wall, climb, jump, rush to freedom, now, 
on the instant, using the moment’s oppor- 
tunity. His heart stabbed him with a 
palpitation, his blood leaped through his 
veins—and the stock of his rifle sprang to 
his shoulder. 

He stood thus, a long minute, the stock 
smooth against his cheek, peering, through 
the crotch of the back-sight, at the white 
bead held immobile against the dark loom 
of the guard’s breast, 


is finger, twitching, | 


crooked about the trigger, while he fought | 


the fight. Finally, with a release of pent-up 
breath, he lowered the gun. 


The tempta- | 


tion was gone; his Purpose had won; again 


it was with him, grim, inflexible. 


He crept into the narrow gut between | 
the laundry and the cook-house, and in | 
the niche behind the gig found his | 


file-knife where he had lai 
before. The blade was rusty now and dulled 
with cakes of rust; the point was gone and 
was like a knob; but the thing still was 
hard and thick and heavy; its well- 
balanced weight was still a joy in the hand. 
He slipped it under his waist-band, by the 
revolver—and immediately, like a memory 
of old times, almost sweet, he felt the rasp 
of it upon his skin, the rasp that once had 


it two years | 


been a promise, the promise now so near | 


fulfillment. He crept back farther into the 
narrow passage, and waited there, patient, 
alone with his Purpose. 

The whole heavens were red now, deep 
red, like congealing blood. A cold light 
—— along the ground, sweeping, swift, 
silent. 


In the blackness of the gut, 9009 | 


listened. He caught the vague stir of | 


awakening men in the cell-house. The 


stir grew, became detached and distinct | 


noises. Doors rang, a tread of feet sounded, 
footsteps came down the alley; two trusties 
passed, paused in front of the cook-house, 
coughing shiveringly, then entered. 
heard the rasp of a match, a clang of stove- 
lids, and then voices, muffled, within. In 
a few minutes the ae re would be 
dressed. The mackerel sky above settled 
to a cold drab; 9009 stepped out silently 
into the alleyway. 

He stood there a moment, erect and 
motionless; then his rifle leaped to his 
shoulder, bellowed, and the blue-clad 
guard upon the wall toppled over, hung on 
the edge an instant, and slid along the 


He | 
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WEIGHT OF 


EVIDENCE- 


Motorists who have TRIED Michelins and other 


tires use Michelins. 


If YOU have never tried 


Michelins consider THE EVIDENCE, compare 
[jm our specific proof with mere generalizations, 
#7. with mere CLAIMS, and YOU will use Michelins. 


Michelin made the first successful automobile tire in 1905. 
Since then to September last we have made 1,180,830 tires, 


or enough to equip 295,000 motor cars. 
manufactured tires an 


3 Since ’95 we have 
tubes exclusively. Our great volume 


of business, many times that of others, shows that car owners 
use Michelins year after year, and continue to use them because 


it pays. 


Europe is much older in motoring than this country. 


European motorists have been trying out tires for some years 


longer than you have. 
equipped with Michelins. 
Europe. 


More than half the cars in all Europe are 
France is the oldest motoring country in 
In France the use of Michelins is almost universal. Tires can 


be purchased in France cheaper than Michelins— yet the careful, thrifty Frenchman 
uses Michelins because his longer experience has taught him that it pays. 


Do you know that manufacturers who use cheaper tires for their regular equipment pay more for 


Michelins to use in the world’s big contests ? 


Do you know why? Because Michelin tires have been 


on all the winning cars in all the world’s great motoring phewy ho only this year, but every year, 


ever since motor racing began. 
chance of winning —that 


6 ‘These manufacturers know that 
ichelins stand the strain far better than any others—give the greatest assur- 


ichelins will give their car a better 


ance against delay from tire trouble and thus permit the car to show its real value. Michelins do stand 
the strain—a far greater one than you will ever give them—and tliat is why Michelins always win. 


NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT, 247 Jefferson Ave. 
DENVER, 15 East Colfax Avenue 





systems, 


MICHELIN TIRE CO. 
Milltown, N. J. 


average. Tremendous field cleaning churches, office buildings, apart- 
ments, residences, club rooms, halls, stores, thentres, etc. Removes 
dust and dirt from floors, walls, rugs, curtains, bedding, etc., by suction, 
drawing it through hose into tank. Requires investment $1,500 to 
$2,700. Small operating expense—tangible assets. Singularly free 
from risk; large profits. Write today for booklet, “ Turning Dust Into 
Money,” and investigate this exceptional chance to establish a per- 
manent, all year ’round business that yields large profits from small 
capital. We are pioneer manufacturers of mechanical cleaning 


Every patentable feature protected by patents. 


We Lead the World in Installation of Stationary 
Plants. ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE. 


American Air Cleaning Co. 


BOSTON, 895 Bo 8t. 
BUFFALO, 908 Main 8t. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 308 Van Ness Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 2001 Euclid Ave. 





MANY EARN $3,000.00 


Vacuum House-Cleaning with Aero outfits is a business with large 
protits, practically without competition. 
tion, without raising dust or disturbing furniture. One man writes, 
“We start in with almost $1,000 worth of orders ahead ;” another, “ My 
earnings average $40 a day.” From $3,000 to $5,000 


Aero systems clean by suc- 


r year is the 





408 Sycamore St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





500 Per Cent Profit 


——In the Water Business 


You can make and sell pure, aerated, distilled water at 500% 
prefit. You can produce it y enough to t all com- 
petition and make a dsome profit with a | 


Wagner Automatic Water Still | 


Works for you day and night. Requires no attention. 
In many cities distilled water sells at 15 to 35 cents per gallon. 
At 10 cents per gallon, you make 500% profit and largest 
still can produce $670 per month net profit. 
Invest as much or as little as you please. Eight sizes of stills, | 
from $31 to $469, including complete equipment ready to be- 
gin making money. 
Write for booklet on water, giving easy tests for 
impurities in water and showing facts about this 


business proving the profits. Write today. 


WAGNER STILL SALES. COMPANY 
114 Dearborn Street, Chicago 








-——THE PERF ECT—, 
Auto and Carriage Washer 


Price — 
se: 50¢ 
ins Del'd 






Patent app. for 


This washer is a great improvement over other 
makes. The hose connection is of nickeled brass. 
The mop-yarn top will outlast six sponges. 
Will wash sideways between spokes or under 
fenders. Indispensable for Garages, Liveries, 
Laundries or private owners. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. Money back if not satisfactory. 

Agents Wanted. 








Long & Mann Co. , 520 Graves St., Rochester, N. Y. 











4 $613 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM 


ments and our catalog is 


Write for catalog. 
PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AN INVESTMENT OF $150 


Is the result from the operation of one 
American Bex Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 













ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 
are nearly all profit. date. We sell on pay- 


Nearly 4,000 sold to 
free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 








perpendicular stones to a huddle in the 

And 9009 stepped out full into the yard. 
red-striped, _ and terrible. He walked 
slowly, on balls of his feet, his body 
inclined forward from the waist, his chin, 
pivoting upon his neck, thrusting itself out 
to the right, to the left, as he strode; and 


in his right hand he held his rifle loosely, like 
a hunter. ; 

The reverberation of the shot was still 
bounding from building to building, and 
mingled with the echo of a shout which had 
followed. A shrill whistling now arose, 
strident, into the air. A white-faced trusty 
ran out of the cook-house; another. Ne. 
9009 kept on, going down the middle of the 
yard, slowly, looking to right and to left. 
A trusty showedshis head at the door of the 
cell-house. No. 9009 shot him, wantonly, 

leefully, full in the face—a long shot, but 

- could not miss, he felt he could not miss, 
never miss. A flick of dust sprang from the 
ground at his feet, over his head a brief 
snarl passed, almost simultaneously the 
cracks of two rifles rang heavy between the 
walls; he grinned and yenees a new 
cartridge into the breech of his gun. 

And then he began to run; going low, 
he made for the Stone Building. The 
rifles cracked again; bullets struck to his 
right and to his left. He reached the end 
of the Stone Building, halted, gave a swift 
look, then sprang forward toward the wall 
with a t, self-announcing yell. He 
reached the wall, shot along it like a rabbit, 
then, when he was out of sight of the men 
above, quietly slipped back. into the 
shadow of the Stone Building. A laugh 
cleft his face as he saw the guards upon 
the wall, backs toward him, peering still in 
the direction from which he had doubled. 
Then, in successive furtive rushes, he slid 
back into the alley, and crouched in the 
narrow gut between the cook-house and 
bakery, waiting. 

He had accomplished three things by 
these movements. By shooting the guard 
upon the wall he had aro the whole 
. including all the other guards; by 

is feigned rush to the wall he had deter- 
mined just to what point these awakened 

rds would throw themselves in the first 
impulse of the alarm; by his circuitous 
doubling-back he now stood where they 
must all pass. 

In spite of his running he was breathing 
steadily; his muscles were like steel, and 
he was absolutely sure of himself, of his 
power to kill. e laid down his rifle and 
drew his revolver. He waited there, all 
alone with his Purpose, peering out of the 
black gut. The whole prison, now, was 
buzzing about him like a beehive. Shouts 
sounded, gruff, like orders. A guard passed 
by on the run, his face vey red; two more, 
putting on their coats as they ran; a whole 
group of five. ‘He still waited. There was 
an interval of silence; again the drum of 
pth pany J feet. He —and then he 

ided out into the centre of the alley and 
aced Jennings. 

The guard « stopped in the middle of a 
step, and the two men stood there alone 
in the deserted alley, in the wan light of 
morning, facing each other, looking into 
each other’s eyes. 

The guard was half-dressed, his shirt 
open on his hairy chest, his suspenders 
hanging behind. His eyes narrowed, then 
widened; a flicker of light for an instant 
sprang into them, then died at once, leaving 
them as of old—lidless, opaque, white- 
gray; and his sallow face showed no emo- 
tion, though slowly, like an invisible blush, 
adullthreatroseinit. No. 9009, red-barred, 
stood with coarse-shod feet close together, 
bending slightly forward from the waist, 
his revolver at the end of his arm, held 
oa egies — — to his ribs Le ona 

ace, gray wi prison pallor, his 
two eyes glowed like fires at the bottom 
of two caves. 

_ They stood thus, it seemed long, mo- 
tionless. Then the d straightened his 
shouldersand he half-smiled. Immediately 

was very serious again; and then he 
spoke. 

“Put down that gun!” he said calmly, 
evenly. 

The upper lip of 9009 raised like a 
theatre-curtain and showed his teeth. It 
= =. 

“Drop t ,” said Jennings again, 
his voice like Farbi ed steel, and a film 
came over his eyes. 

But 9009 was not listening; he was ab- 
sorbed in another problem. He had been 
trying to decide how he would kill Jen- 
nings. His first impulse had been to shoot 


him through the heart. Then he had 
wanted to put out with bullets the white- 
pray eyes. Then he had almost made up 

is mind to shoot him low in the body, so 
that he would die slowly and in great pain. 
But as he stood there, trigid, gun in hand, 
a profound dissatisfacticn of these methods 
had filled his being. Somehow, none fitted; 
all of them—they were discordant with a 
dream he had dreamed. 

‘Put down that gun!” said Jennings, for 
the third time. 

And then 9009 knew. 

He ot po laid down the revolver upon 
the ground, and snatched at his waist-band. 
He rose, to a crouch, to full height, and his 
right arm, unfolding, continued the up- 
ward movement. e stood thus a mo- 
ment, motionless, straight, shoulders back, 
head back, right hand high in air. Then 
Jennings, bending, rushed forward, and 
9009 sprang ~~ him. 

He sprang high, leap-frog fashion; his 
left hand snapped down Jennings’ lowered 
head with a jerk, and then the other hand, 
still high in air, whistled down. It sank 
into the guard’s back. It rose, fell, rose, 
fell, rose and fell, rose and fell, rose and 
fell in a rapid crescendo of pumping move- 
ments, crunching into the heap beneath long 
after it had become limp. 

Then 9009, springing lithely to his feet, 
flung the file-knife from him in a wide ges- 
ture, and, picking up his rifle, strode for the 


— (TO BE CONCLUDED) 


BIG KELLY 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


‘*What’s wrong with them Fift’ Avenue 
joints? Money! Th’ folks who used to 
live there had so much of th’ spinach it 
didn’t leave ’em room for work. Their 
dough beat ’em out of their jobs. Now, 
idle people always fight. An’ to fight, that 
is to really go to th’ mat for fair, is.to be 
unhappy. ’ unhappy pase are always 
breakin’ camp. They er that some- 
where, somehow, they ought to find peace, 
forgettin’ they take their war with ’em, 
along with th’ balance of th’ baggage. 

‘“‘Timmy, listen: No rich man, asa rule, 
ever has a friend or isa friend. A rich man 
is so much like a fat hog that he’s seldom 
any good until he’s dead. That goes also 
for a rich woman. No rich man an’ rich 
woman ever loved each other. As for a 
poor man marryin’ a rich woman, he 
might as well catch on as valet or butler or 
footman somewhere, an’ let it go at that. 
It’s bad enough when a poor woman 
marries a rich man. Almost th’ one mar- 
ried chance of happiness is when they’re 
both poor. Then they have to depend on 
each other; an’ it’s only when people de- 
pend on each other they love each other. 

“Did you ever see some strappin’ young 
party, way up ag’inst th’ sky-line on an 
iron buildin’, workin’ away with one of 
them rivetin’ ‘guns’ that sounds like some 
iron woodpecker? Well, somewhere be- 
tween th’ two rivers there’s a girl he’s 
married to, who’s puttin’ in her time doin’ 
a two-step ‘round a cook stove, fryin’ round 
steak an’ onions for him an’ keepin’ their 
kids from divin’ off th’ fire-escape. Them 
two people are th’ happiest in th’ world. 
They don’t know it, but they are. Give 
’em a million dollars, an’ you’d spoil th’ 
picture. They’d get a divorce; you'd put 
that household on th’ to i 

‘*All th’ same, Kell,’ interjected old 
Timmy, “I’ve seen poor folks scrap.” 

“For that matter, Timmy,’ assented 
Big Kelly tolerantly, ‘‘all married people 
scrap—a little. But them’s for th’ most 

art only love spats, when they’re poor. 

h’ lady begins ’em; she thinks she'll 
just about try hubby cut, an’ see can he 
go some. Th’ only risk is him bein’ weak 
enough to let her win. No, she don’t want 
to win; victory scares wifey to death. 
What she’s after is a protector, an’, if 
hubby lets her put him on th’ floor for th’ 
count, she don’t know where she’s at. 
She’s dead sure she’s no good; an’, if 
hubby’s a quitter, she’s left all in th’ air. 
Havin’ floored him, so to speak, she thinks 
to herself: ‘This thing protect me? Why, 
I can lick him myself!’ After that hubby 
might better keep close tabs on wifey, or 
some bright mornin’ he’ll call th’ fam’ly roll 
an’ she won’t answer. No; take a boy an’ 
a girl, both square, both poor—so they’ll 
need each other—an’ so he’s got her 
shaded a little should it come to th’ gloves, 
and two bugs in a rug won’t have anything 
on them.” 
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International Shakespeare 


Midsummer Offer to “Post” Readers 


If you will fill out carefully and return promptly the coupon in the corner of this 
advertisement, we shall be glad to send you the complete set of the International 
Shakespeare, carriage prepaid, for your examination. We ask for no money now. 
We allow ample time for inspection. If you are satisfied, you send $1 and retait 


possession of the books. ‘The balance may be paid at the rate of $2 per month 
No deposit is required; and if the books do not satisfy you they may be returnea 
You incur absolutely no risk or liability. 


at our expense. 





$100 
puts this 
set among 


your books 



















The Standard Library Edition 


You have always wanted a good set of Shakespeare. There is no reason for buying 
an edition that is incomplete, poorly printed, and filled with errors. The International is 
worth half-a-dozen ordinary editions. The thirteen volumes (with Index) are 7% x5% 
inches in size—convenient to hold in the hand, and contain on an average three plays 
each; they include a total of 7,000 pages, illustrated by 40 full-page color plates and 
scores of wood-cuts in the text. They are substantially and elegantly bound in art-cloth 
or half-leather, with full gold stamping. The International is printed from the plates 
used in our well-known Booklovers edition; hence it is based on the authoritative 
Cambridge text and has the following unique and extremely valuable features : 

Topical Index: By means of which the reader can 
find any desired passage in the plays and poems. 
Critical Comments explaining the plays and char- 
acters, selected from the writings of eminent 
Shakesperian scholars. 

Glossaries following each Play, so that you do 
not have to turn to a separate volume to find the 
meaning of every obscure word, 

TwoSetsof Notes: Kxplanatory notes forthe general 


reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. 
Arguments giving a full stery of each play in in 

teresting, readable prose. 

Study Methods, consisting of study questions and 
suggestions,—the idea being to furnish a com- 
plete college course of Shakesperian study. 

Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other 
distinguished Shakesperian scholars and critics. 


Low Prices for Mail-Order Buyers 


Owing to the reduced cost of manufacture, we are able to supply the International at a 
lower price than the Booklovers. The subscrip- 








tion prices quoted on this edition are $36and $44 | COUPON 

respectively, according to the binding. Under The University Society, New York 

the present mail-order offer to ‘“‘ Post”’ readers, ; You may ond. prepaid, for my examination, 0 set of the 
we are placing the cloth binding at $17.50 and | fhaitorderpriceof $22.50. Ii the booksare-satislactory, I ghall 
the half-leather at $22.50. The low prices and | pay you §1.00 within five days after their receipt, and §2.0¢ 
easy termsare more eloquent than an ything we each month thereafter until the full amount ispaid. If they are 


“ > ° A not, I shall notify you and hold them subject to your order. 
might say. Zhrs will be the only appearance of 


this announcement during the Present SCASON, | Name ....--cecseeeeeerereresensrerrnnnenersnnssnnnenennnssnrrennarennns 


The University Society “° Nav vonr'"* 


- our big descrip- 
t S$ tive folder 
d about this won- 


derfully compact, convenient, clean, com- 
* mon-sense contrivance for drying clothes, 


Jee DRYER. 






















Way to Dry Clothes ¥ 


Put up or taken down with ease in a 

minute — leaves the lawn clear of un- 

sightly posts and ropes. Holds as 
much as 150 feet of line — keeps clothes 
out of dirt, and dries them quickly. 
Revolves, so line comes to you, saving 
steps and reaching. Costs very littl— 
saves half the work and time of hanging 
out the wash, Be sure to write today 
for folder S, that tells all about it 
HILL DRYER ©O., 366 Park Ave.. Worcester, Mass. 


Seld by hardware and housefurnishing stores 
every where 
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SHORT STORIES — ic. to Sc. a word. We 
sell tories, plays, and book’ Mameseripts, | EDDING INVITATIONS 
on commission ; we criticize and revise them | 100 for $3.50 


and tell you where to sell them. Stery- Announcements, ete ed and printed 
Writing and J taught by mail. ts, ~9 Cngre . 
Send for free booklet, ‘Writing for Prefit "’; Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
S one 100 50c ; with case 75c. Souvenirpestcards 
tells how. ettensh Iie ts ‘ Visiting Cards j 
and monogram stationery. Write for samples. 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 &. Tremont St., Boston. Mass. 


BADGES. 228nzrs. Burrons. | PATENTS **“seresse> 


RETURNED 
9 UNIFORMS, FLAGS. Free seport as to Patentability. Mlustrated Guide 
. “—" ° . Book, « ist ventions Wanted, sent free. 
The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept.0. | EVANS, WILKENS & CC i 


VANS, WILEENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
Cleanness—Harmony 


That’s what you secure when you decorate the walis of 
your home with Alabastine. It's inexpensive and easy 
to apply—and an Alabastined wall is always sweet, 
pure and very beautiful. 
= 


























* a 
The Sanitary Wall Coating 
comes in many soft, velvety tints and white and is for 
sale everywhere. Send a 2-cent U.S. postage stamp tor 
our very interesting book, full of useful information, and 
showing actual samples of the dainty Alabastine tints. 


The Alabastine Co. , 907 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. H, 105 Water Street, New York City 































































































Georgia School of Technology 


An engineering institute of the high- 
est rank in the heart of 
the progressive South. 
Advanced courses in 
Mechanical, Electrical, 
Textile and Civil Engi- 
neering, Engineering 
Chemistry, Chemistry 
and Architecture. 
Extensive and new 
equipment of Shop, 
Mill, Laboratories, etc. 
The demand for the 
School’s graduates is 
niuch greater than the 
supply. Dormitories. 
Cost reasonable. 
Climate unsurpassed. 


For illustrated catalog, address 
K. G. Matheson, A.M., LL.D., President, Atlanta, Ga. 




















South Cerolina 
Military Academy 
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CHARLESTON, S. C. 
One of the oldest and best known military schools in 
the South, with a course of studies as varied and as 
broad as any college. Unexcelled in its military 
training and scholastic work. Diplomas admit to 
post-graduate courses at the greater universities. 
Graduates are qualified for admission to the United 
States Army. A commodious and finely equipped 
gymnasium recently constructed. For illustrated 
catalogue of this famous military school, address 


The Superintendent. 














ITHACA HIGH SCHOOL 
A Fitting School for Any College and for Business 
Has the distinction of having prepared nearly 1000 students 
for various colleges. Thoroughly equipped libraries, 
laboratories, etc. 4-year courses in science, mathematics, 
languages, history, literature, business. Secures all regents 
credentials. Gymnasium. 7-acre athletic field. Enter 
any time. Tuition §100. For Catalogue, address 
FP. D. BOYNTON, D. Pd., Superintendent, 
220 N. Cayuga Strest, Ithaca, 
New York 








Bingham School 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793. 

A busy and lovable home for 
boys, on Southern Railway, in 


the country. location 

famous for safety, health and 

beauty. Strong graduate fac- 

ulty of Christian men, giv- 

ing constant and individual 

attention, Military discipline, 

firm yet affectionate. utdoor 

life, with Tennis and other 

healthful sports. Hazing ab- 

, horred, Bible, Physical Culture 

‘and tine Penmanship specialties, 

Full Classical, Commercial, Scientific and Music 
Courses. Small classes. Terms reasonable, 

For illustrated catalogue, address, 


, PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B. L., Principal, Box 5. 
hes 








© ° Broad and Berks Sts. 
The Temple University ‘Prusdeiphis. 
Normal School of Physical Training. A thorough 
course for young men and women in scientific phys- 
icai training. repares them to teach and con- 
duct classes in this subject. Well equipped gym- 
nasium where practical work is conducted under 
best instructors. Day and evening classes. G 
boarding places obtained for out-of-town students. 
53 other courses. For catalogue address Dept. C. 


| matics is to 





Russell H. Conwell, President 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


227 G Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELEC- 
TRICITY, complete in one year. Students actually 
construct Dynamos, Motors, etc. Graduates hold good 
positions in electrical industries. 16th year opens 
September 23. Send for Catalog. 
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HUMAN NATURE IN SELLING GOODS 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


symptoms and treatment, and that an old 
— diagnoses and handles them at 
sight. 

A young man was sent out ahead of a 
circus to redeem ticket-orders given for 
window advertising. When he came to a 
store where a circus poster had hung, but 
been torn down, he had to get possession of 
the order without giving tickets—to fight 
for it, if necessary. These cases worried 
him until he worked out a system for 
handling them. Walking in, he smiled as 
though everything were normal, and asked 
for the storekeeper’s circus order. The 
latter smiled, and handed it over. Then 
the circus man tore a hole in the order and 
said, ‘‘No good.” Then the storekeeper 
frowned, doubled up his fists and sent a boy 
for a policeman. People gathered. The 
front door was locked and it looked as 
though the cireus man might be mobbed. 
Local newspapers usually had an account 
next day headed, ‘‘ Mob Threatens Circus 
Man.” But the policeman came, read the 
torn order showing the circus man to be 
within contract rights, and said laconically 
to the storekeeper, ‘‘Aw—why didn’t you 
keep the picture up?”’ That ended it. 

his incident would work out about the 
same in any city. There was a point where 
smiles chan to frowns, and it looked 
like fight. There was a cue for locking 
the front door, and the climax where any 
policeman rescued the circus man—even 
the newspaper account next day, with the 
names spelled wrong and the facts twisted. 
It all went off like a comedy, anywhere, 
with any class of people, because human 
nature runs pretty much in grooves. 


An Opening for the Clinching Stroke 


Take an average selling proposition, and 
there are just so many basic facts to be 
made clear. Lay these facts before the 
average man or woman day after day, and 
presently it will be found that they raise in 
the average mind about the same basic 
thoughts. Some of the facts are easily 
comprehended. Otherscan’t bemade plain, 
and must be abandoned. Others are mis- 
understood, and there is a ready way of 
explaining that fact over again, and the 
salesman finds it and uses it. Presently, he 
is working with formulas that are all cut 
and dried and at his Songer’ end, though 
they do not sound so at all. These formu- 
las fit into his own personality. He has 
style in selling, and it is thisthat thestudent 
cannot get from books. But it is quickl7 

icked up in the training territory. By the 
ength of a customer’s nose he gauges his 
talk. At the precise moment he rings in 
the ‘“‘standard approach.”” With ease and 
certainty he puts the f go samy mind on a 
train of thought, and keeps the train on 
the track until it arrives. Only practice 
among live par will tg this, so the 
student has five weeks of it, and when he 
comes back for a final week of indoor work 
he is usually a finished article. 

One odd point about such instruction is 
that the instructor in a school like this must 
be a salesman capable of selling the course 
to each student. For the latter is a man 
already skilled in some sort of sales work, 
with his own methods and beliefs. The 
book knowledge looks like pure rot. ‘I 
develop my own arguments as I go along,” 
he says disdainfully. So the instructor has 
to make plain the advantages of working 
with formulas that embody the best prac- 
tice of hundreds of salesmen. 

When the student gets out into the field, 
however, he sees the point of all this logic. 
He may have been a salesman of the sort 
who can interest prospects up to the point 
of closing the deal, id the way for a 
skilled ‘‘ closer.” is logic will enable 
him to ‘‘close”’ himself if he masters it. It 
will also teach him to think straight in 
working out his own problems. For it is 
to saleswork what the science of mathe- 
eneral education. 

Such a school holds occasional conven- 
tions for discussion. A large sales force 
centred in a city may meet once a week. 
All the men come in, and each week some 
tough point is dealt with in a demonstra- 
tion. 

Perhaps, a competing house has lately 
marketed a novelty that sells well and is 
making trouble. Three of the men have 
been successful in meeting this opposition. 
So they make a sale in competition, the 
others watching. This demonstration goes 


off like a little play. Even an outsider 
catches the points. 

The instructor acts as Mr. Green, the 
ace sitting inert at his desk, not 

nowing just what he wants, but certain 
that he doesn’t care to pay too much for it, 
whatever he bu The first salesman takes 
the competitor’s catalogue and tries to sell 
this novelty, emphasizing the other fellow’s 
talking points as they are met in the field. 
He is a young man—brisk—maybe a bit 
inclined to carry the customer off his feet 
with one or two talking points. Mr. 
Green wakes up. One of the strong 
features of the competing apparatus is its 
air-space. That interests Mr. Green. The 
salesman dilates upon it until finally the 
prospect declares that, no matter what 
apparatus he buys, it must have an air- 
space. He has already lost sight of price. 

Then the second salesman enters to sell 
our goods. He is elderly, apparently slow. 
Mr. Green says his choice has been made— 
the deal all made except closing—sorry, but 
it won’t be much use to talk. Cautiously 
the second salesman advances. He sug- 
gests that a man who has gone so far into 
this matter, and with such obvious judg- 
ment as Mr. Green, will certainly want to 
go further. Gradually he works, until the 
“standard approach”’ is reached, and so 
naturally that only a salesman notes the 
set questions. Mr. Green is now interested 
in our device, and promises to come down 
to our showroom immediately. 

At the showroom he is met by the third 
man—not at all a “‘smart”’ salesman, but a 
middle-aged chap in an old office coat, with 
blond hair and trustful blueeyes. Hekeeps 
quiet a minute or two while Mr. Green 
explains what the two previous salesmen 
have told him. When the customer has 
shown what is in his mind, the third man 
takes him about, exhibits various styles of 
apparatus, and one by one overthrows the 
competitor’s arguments, finally effecting 
the sale, decision being passed by the con- 
vention. 

“But here—wait a minute!’ exclaims 
the customer just before the deal is closed. 
“That first man’s apparatus had some- 
thing he said was indispensable—an air- 
space, you know. Why don’t your people 
build ’em like that?” 

““Mr. Green, we put only the very high- 
est quality of tested materials into our 
goods,’”’ says the third salesman lightly. 
“Stop and think about it a moment,.and 
you will see that air is a pretty cheap build- 
ing material—in fact, there’s nothing 
cheaper.” 

““That’s so,’”’ says the customer. ‘‘ Well, 
I'll take it.” 

But, if necessary, they would take up that 
point with him technically and prove it at 
—~ length. This is salesmanship as it is 

ing taught by the manufacturers them- 
selves to-day. After all the logic, however, 
and the development of selling points in the 
factory, and sellin style by the salesman, 
there is one consideration that keeps it all 
useful in the broad economic sense. For 
after all the evidence has been developed in 
this way for a typewriter, and drilled into a 
man who can present it with the force of 
evidence, it is still necessary to find the 
man who needs a typewriter. Salesman- 
ship, be it ever so ably developed, can only 
sell what people really need. 

Editor’s Note — This is the fourth of a series on 
the human factor in salesmanship. 


The Ragged Edge 


NE of the people with whom the author 
of Tramping With Tramps tramped 

when he tramped with them, is authority 
for the statement that the recent ‘“‘ hard” 
times have hit no business so severely as 
the business of ging. What charit 
there was began at home, and got so we 
hammered down there that you couldn’t 
jack it loose with the saddest tale in history. 

Peripatetic Peter went for two days with 
almost nothing to eat before he struck a 
farmhouse near Newark, New Jersey, 
where a reluctant housewife at last handed 
him out a big, square sandwich of hard ham 
and stale bread. A little while later a 
companion found him writhing in pain 
upon a convenient hayrick. 

‘‘Wha’s de trouble, Pete?” he inquired. 

“De hardest luck ever,” was Pete’s 
reply. ‘I’ve just had a square meal—an’ 
de corners are scratchin’ me!” 
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Peddie Institute for Boys 


Drops co-educational feature and becomes a 
school for boys only. Emphasizes Rugby ideals 
of scholarship and character. 

An endowed school, offering superior advan- 
tages at moderate cost. ‘6.a@ year covers all 
school expenses, except books? 

Prepares for all colleges, technical, law and 
medical schools, Strong, practical business 
course for boys not going to college. Facilities 
for study of music. Lower school for boys 11 
to 14 years. 

ated in central New Jersey, nine miles 
from Princeton; region unsurpassed for health. 
Large grounds, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic field, running track. All sports under 
physical director. 

Forty-first year opens Sept. 23. For catalogue, address 


Principal R.W. SWETLAND, Box 8 N, Hightstown, N. J. 














Cluster Springs Academy 


establishes the highest standard in scholar- 
shipand moral tone. Itis virtually a‘‘home,’’ 
and each boy is made to feel happy and 
contented. Expenses $325.00. Splendid 
athletic instruction and facilities. Well 
wooded campus, 30 acres, and athletic field; 
numerous mineral springs; an unequaled 
health record. Read our Catalog before 
sending your boy elsewhere. 

Write immediately. Roll limited to 50 boys. 


Hampden Wilson, Headmaster 
Box 104, Cluster Springs, Va. 





A Future in Agriculture 


The country needs trained farmers, farm managers, 

ardeners, dairymen, stockmen, orchardists, foresters, 

orists, green-house managers, agricultural teachers 
and investigators. Good pay. 


WINONA Agricultural Institute 


offers four courses in agriculture: I. Regular Praetic: 1, 
2 years, Sept. 21st to May 27th. IJ. Special Practical, 
2 years, Sept.21st to March 4th. III. Advanced Course, 
4 years, Sept. 21st to May 27th, leads to the degree 
B.S.A. IV. Teachers’ Course, Sept. 21st to May 27th. 
Instructors specialists and graduates of the best agri- 
cultural colleges. Students can also attend classes of - 
the Winona Normal School without additional charges. 
Expenses low. JONATHAN RIGDON, Prest. For cata- 
logue write, W.C. PALMER, Dean, Box 901, Winona Lake, Ind. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-first Session begins September 15, 1908. 
Graded first-class by the American Medical 
Association on the record of its graduates. Cli- 
mate salubri Living low. Write 
for terms and catalogue A-6. 

. T . 


, M. D., Dean, Richmond, Va. 


Missouri Military Academy 


EDUCATES WHOLE BOY! 


Select, limited, thorough. Boys board with President. 
Prepares for University,Government Schools, Business. 
Specialaid. No failures. Savestimeand money. Per- 
fect health. Choice association. Clean, safe athletics. 
Manners and morals preserved. Ideal school for nice 
boys only. Catalogue. Address 


Col. W. D. FONVILLE, Box A-5, Mexico, Mo. 


RVING ss, 


For Boys 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York. 
a 25 miles from New York. Exceptionally 
well-fitted in teaching staff and general equip- 
ment to give thorough preparation for Colleges 
and Scientific Schools. Gymnasium, with swimming 
pool. Athletic field. 1100 feet altitude. Address 


J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 928. 


Grand River Institute 


Thorough work. Home surroundings, Co-educational. 
College preparatory, Music, Art, and Commercial Courses, 
77th year opens Sept. 15. $150 rge en- 
dowment makes this possible. Catalogue and references. 


EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal, Austinburg,Ohio 


' : ’ of Grace Church, New York. 
The Choristers’ School “So Gu= Ne Ie" 
cies for the ensuing year. Applications will be received up to 


10th. Descriptive catalogue can he obtained on application to 
JAMES M. HELFENSTEIN, Grace Church, 802 Broadway, N.Y. 
































A VENTURE IN THE HIGH C’S 


(Continued from Page 10) 


jealous. But how could I be? Really, 
their voices are fine.” 

Mr. Spratt, too, was of that opinion, and 
he came back to Bobby to say so most 
emphatically. : 

“They'll do,” said he. ‘‘ After the first 
night they’ll have this town crazy. If the 
seat sale don’t go right for —— we'll 
pack the house with paper, and the rest 
of the week will go big. Just hear that 
Ricardo! The little bit of a sawed-off toad 
sings like a canary. If you don’t look at 
’em, they’re great.” 

They were superb. From the throats of 
that ill-favored chorus there came divine 
harmony, smooth, evenly-balanced, exhil- 
arating, almost flawless, and as the t 
musical poem of passion unfolded and the 
magnificent aria of Don José was finished 
in the second act, the little group of lis- 
teners down in front burst into involuntary 
applause, to which there was but one dis- 
senting voice. This voice, suddenly evolv- 
ing out of the darkness at Bobby’s side, 
ejaculated with supreme er 

“Well, what do you think of that! 
Why, that fat little fish-worm of a Dago 
is actually gone bughouse over Miss 
McGinnis,” a fact which had been obvious 
to all of them the minute Ricardo began to 
sing his wonderful love song to the huge 
Caravaggio. 

The rest of them had found only amuse- 
ment in the fact, but to Biff Bates there 
was nothing funny about this. He sat in 
speechless a throughout the bal- 
ance of that much-interrupted performance 
wherein Professor Friihlingsvogel, now and 
then, stopped his music with a crash to 
shriek an excited direction that it was all 
wrong, that it was execrable, that it was a 
misdemeanor, a crime, a murder to sing it 
in that way! The passage must be all sung 
over; or, at other times, the gaunt stage 
director, whose name was Monsieur Noire, 
would rush with a hoarse howl] down to 
the Herr Professor, order him to stop the 
music, and, turning, berate some unfor- 
tunate performer who had defied the con- 
ventions of grand aos by acting quite 
naturally. On the whole, however, it was 
a very creditable performance, and Bobby’s 
advisers gave the project their unqualified 
approval. 

“Tt is really a commendable thing,” Aunt 
Constance complacently announced, ‘‘to 
encourage music of this order, and to fur- 
nish such a degree of cultivation for the 
masses.”’ 

It was a worthy project indeed. As for 
the company itself there could be no ques- 
tion that it was a good one. No one 
expected acting in grand opera, no one 
expected that the performers would be 
physically adaptable to their parts. The 
voice! The voice was all. ven Agnes 
admitted that.it was a splendid thing to 
be a patron of the fine arts; but Bobby, in 
his profound new wisdom and his thorough 
conversion to strictly commercial stand- 
ards, said with vast iconoclasm: 

“You are overlooking the main point. I 
am not so anxious to ome a patron of 
the fine arts as Iam to make money,” with 
which terrible heresy he left them at home, 
with a thorough understanding that he was 
quite justified in his new venture; though 
next morning, when he confided the fact to 
Johnson, that worthy, with a sigh, pre- 
sented him with an appropriate missive 
from among those in the pray envelopes 
left behind by the late John Burnit. It 
was inscribed: 


To My Son ROBERT, UPON His DECIDING 
TO BACK A THEATRICAL VENTURE 


Sooner or later, every man thinks it 
would be a fine thing to run a show, 
and the earlier in life it happens the 
sooner a man will have it out of his 
system. I tried it once myself, and I 
know. So good luck to you, my boy, 
and here’s hoping that you don’t get 
stung too badly. 


¥ 


HAT week’s “‘season of grand opera”’ 
was an unqualified success, following 
closely the lines laid down by the experi- 
enced Mr. Spratt. Caravaggioand Ricardo 
and Philippi and Villenauve became house- 
hold wor s, and for the balance of the week 
shining carriages rolled up to the entrance 
of the Orpheum, disgorging load after load 
of high-hatted gentlemen and long-plumed 
ladies. Befote the end of the engagement 





it was definitely known that Bobby’s in- 
vestment would yield a profit, even deduct- 
ing for the week of idleness during which 
he had been compelled to support the com- 
pany. The a of darkness thereupon 
got vigorously to work upon him to carry 
the company on through the rest of its 
season 


It was then that the storm broke. 
Against his going further with the com- 
pany Agnes Elliston interposed an objec- 
tion so decided and so unflattering that the 
entente cordiale at the Elliston home was 
strained dangerously near to the breakin 

int, and in this she was aided and abet 

y Aunt Constance, who ridiculed him, 
and by Uncle Dan Elliston, who took him 
confidentially aside for a grave and hard- 
headed remonstrance. Chalmers, his law- 
yer, Johnson, his father’s old bookkeeper, 
and Applerod, his father’s old office fac- 
totum, wrestled with him in spirit; his 
friends at the Idlers’ Club ‘“‘guyed” him 
unmercifully, and even Biff Bates, though 
his support was earnestly sought by the 
Signorina Caravaggio, also counseled him 
roughly against it. Through it all Bobby 
was made to feel that he was a small boy 
who had a to eat a peck of green 
apples and then go in swimming in dog- 
days; which was not quite the way to 
handle this decidedly independent young 

entleman. Another note from his father, 

anded to him by the faithful and worried 
Johnson, was the deciding straw: 


To My Son Rosert, ABouT THAT 
THEATRICAL VENTURE 


When a man who knows nothing of 
the business backs a show, there’s 
usually a woman at the bottom of it 
—and that kind of a woman is mostly 
rank poison to a normal man, even if 
she is a good woman. No butterfly 
ever goes back into its chrysalis and 


becomes a = again. Let birds of a 
feather flock together, Bobby. 


That unfortunate missive, for once 
shooting so wide the mark, pushed Bobby 
over the edge. There was a streak of stub- 
bornness in him which, well develo and 
turned into proper channels, was likely to 
be very valuable, but until he learned to 
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use that stubbornness in the right — it | 
1 - 


bade fair to plunge him into more 
culties. than he could extricate himself 
from with profit. 

Even Agnes, reading that note, indig- 
nantly agreed with Bobby that he was 
being unjustly misread. 

“Tt is absurd,” he explained to her. 
“‘This is the first dividend-paying invest- 
ment I have been able to make so far, and 
I’m going to keep it up just as long as I 
can make money out of it. I’d be very 
foolish if I didn’t. Besides, this is just a 
little in-between flyer, while I’m conserva- 
tively waiting for a good, legitimate open- 


ing. It can take, at most, but a very small | 


= of my two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand.” 

Agnes, though defending him against his 
father, was still reluctant about the trip, 
but suddenly, with a curious smile, she 
withdrew all objections and even urged 
him to go ahead. 

“Bobby,” said she, still with that curi- 
ous smile and strangely shining eyes, and 
putting both her hands upon his shoulders, 
**T see that you must go ahead with this. I 
—I guess it will be good for you. Some- 
how, I think that this is to be your last 
folly, that you are really learning that the 
world is not all polo and honor-bets. So 
go ahead—and I’ll wait here.”’ 

. He could not know how much that hurt 

er. 
being given to men of his stamp, while still 

oung, to understand women. He only 
trae after she had talked more lightly of 
his trip, that he had her full and free con- 
sent, and, highly elated with his first 
successful business venture, he took up the 
contracts of the Neapolitan Grand 
Company where Signor Matteo, the de- 
camped manager and producer, had 
dropped them. The members of the com- 
pany having attached the scenery and 
effects for ck salaries, sold them to 
Bobby for ten thousand dollars, and he 
immediately found himself confronted by 


demands for settlements, with the alterna- | 
tive of damage suits, from the two cities | 


in which the company had been booked 
for the two past weeks. 


pera | 


He was only a bit puzzled, it not | 


| students. 
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CoNSERVATORY 


Founded 
1853 


OF MUSI 


School Year Begins 
September 17, 1908 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. 


Its 


complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 


new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Situated in Boston, the ac- 


knowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 


necessary to a musical education. 


Every department under special masters. 


The reciprocal 


relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. 
The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. 
Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the 
Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much 


in demand as teachers and musicians. 


The privileges of Jectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A number of free violin scholarships available for 1908. 
For particulars and year book, address RAL PH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
















Goa Mi 


A School of Interest to Every American Boy. 


In the preparation of boys for college or business life, no school 
presents better advantages than Culver. 
and it appeals especially to all active, wide-awake boys. 
military equipment is second only to that of West Point. 

Culver has been officially designated by the War Department as 
one of the six distinguished military schools in the country. 


A beautifully illustrated catalogue, describmg many of 
the interesting features of this great military school, 
will be sent free upon request. Address 


itary Academy 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
CULVER, IND. 


Its course is unique, 
Its 


THE SUPERINTENDENT, Culver, Ind. 














( INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Of the City of New York. Endowed and Incorporated 
FRANK DAMROSCH,, Director 











An advanced School of Music in all branches for talented students. Catalogue by mail. 
ST csadbaactiaes: chool « branches for talente € g y yy 
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Limited to about 100 select boarding cadets. 
groundsand buildingswith every facilityin sanitation, light, heat,baths 
and ideal home-life. 
having immediate supervision over about 12 pupils at night. Located 
in College Park, nearly 1300 feet above sea-level, 8 miles from Atlanta, 
the commercial and industrial heart of the South. Small classes. 
Special preparation for college or business life. "Courses in book- 
keeping, stenography, typewriting, manual training, music, public 
speaking. Special physical development through military training, 
gymnasium and athletics. Nolavacancy in years. 
a Critical Investigation Invited. Co}, J C. Woodward, A. M.,President 


Leading Southern College — Preparatory Home School 


The Georgia Military Academy 


Modern; beautiful 


Able, experienced faculty of 12 teachers, each 


Expenses $350. 





Oberlin Academy 


Oberlin, Ohio. 


Thoroughly equipped to prepare students for any col- 
lege or technical school. 17 instructors. Unsurpassed 
advantages for the study of music. Large, new Gym- 
nasium. Athletics earnestly encouraged and carefully 
guard L 
Seventy-sixth year begins Sept. 23, 1 
Full information gladly furnished on application. 


JOHN FISHER PECK, Principal, Box T 


l e 
| American 


. Expenses moderate; many self-supporting | 


KIMBALL HALL 
253 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 
The Leading School 


Conservator 


of Music and Dramatic Art. Seventy eminent instructors. 
Teachers’ training department, 


Unrivaled free advantages. 


| Unsurpassed course of study. 
Diplomas and certificates awarded. 


T ty-third season begins September 10, 1908. Catalogue mailed 
fee. “JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 





Western Military A y UPPER ALTON 


ILLINOIS. 

Rooms in new fireproof buildings are now being assigned for 
next year. All applicants last two years vould not be received. 
Capacity 150. Tuition $450. Full information on request. Box 127. 


15 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Teaches all branches of Auctioneering. Easy to learn. 
Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


| 

| Jones Nat’l School of AUCTIONEERING 
1 

| 


Term opens Aug. 23. Free Catalog 








\, Washington College 
—_— a tthe — 





F. MENEFEE, 





President, 3rd and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D. C. 





An ideal school for girls and young women, 
located on a beantiful estate of 10 acres, within 
the National Capital. Surrounded and within 
easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is famed. 

Cultured instructors ; delightful home life; refined 
associations; sight-seeing systematized ; social ad- 
vantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate 
and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. 
Catalogue on request. 

















Bordentown Military Institute 
NEW JERSEY, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE 


TE first aim of school life here is the building o! 

character, We are endeayvring to make Borden- 
town Military Institute unex-celled fn the training 
of boys—to give them that mental, physical, and 
moral equipment which will fit them for the work 
of the world. Three courses— Scientific, Classical, 
and English. No compromise on liquor, hazing, or 
tobacco. Write for illustrated and school 

paper. Summer camp in Ontario woods, Canada. 


Rev.T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal 
Lieut.-Col. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant 











Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban 
School 
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 Crownsone 
a} of the most 
—— —— beautiful 
heights of the Hudson. 30 mile view of the river. An 
ideal uaion of home and school life. Thorough methods. 
Advantages of close proximity to the academies of art 
and science of New York, yet environed by the most 
beautiful surroundings and beneficial influences. Col- 
lege preparatory, graduating, and special courses; all 

departments. For illustrated circular, address 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


‘Three year course, leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Tuition $50 a year—noextras. Admission oncer- 
tificate and recommendation of Principals. A college 
for students devoted te work. Skillful medical inspec- 
tion without charge. Gymnasium with competent 
director. No intercollegiate athletics. For informa- 


tion, address R. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 
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Bradford Academy, re: Young women 


One Hundred and Sixth Year 
Begins September 16th. 


Thirty miles from Boston. Twenty-five acres of 
c—-. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, 

assar and other colleges. General course of five 
years and two years’ course tor High School grad- 
uates. For catalogue and book of views, address the 


Principal. Miss Laura A. Kwort, A. M. 
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Ambitious Men Study Law 





boys. Modern imp: in altdepar 
miles from New York. Ilustrated catalog. CO 





hi Evening courses. Degree L. L. B. in 3 years. Largest 
Cc ICAZGO law schoo! in West; 6,000 successful alumni, We 
Kent find positions in law offices for from 200 to 300 


students yearly so that they may make expenses 


College of while working toward degree. Rare chance for am- 
bitious young men. Send for free catalog. Address 
LAW GUY GUERNSEY, Sec., Ssite 401 Z, The Temple, Chicago 





The DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
LAW prepares for the bar in all 
states. Library 16,000 vols. Stu- 
dents may witness 20 courts in 
daily session. Our Employment 
Bureau aids self-supporting students. 
Hlustrated Conlon FREE. 

Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec., Dept. C, Detroit, 
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HAMILTON SCHOOL ("x 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Ge: wn, Ohio, (near Dayton). 
Individualinstruction. Commandant detailed by Secre- 
tary of War. Faculty of 11; capacity 60 Cadets. Offers 
courses leading to baccalaureate degrees. Gymnasium, 
Athletics. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M. A., President 








Had Bobby not bound himself irrevoca- 
bly to contracts which made him liable for 
the salaries of every member of this com- 
pany for the next twenty weeks, he would 

ve withdrawn instantly at the first hint 
of these suits; but, now that he was in for 
it, he promptly compromised them at a 
rate which made Spratt furious. 

“Tf I’d thought,” said Spratt angrily in 
the privacy of the heum office, ‘‘that 
you were sucker enough to get roped in for 
the full season, I’d have tossed you out of 
the running for this week. This game is a 
bigger gamble than the Stock Exchange. 
The smartest producers in the business 
never know when they have a winner or a 
loser. More than that, while all actors are 
hard to handle, of all the combinations on 
earth, a grand opera company is the worst. 
I'll bet a couple of cold bottles that before 
you’re a week on the road you'll have leaks 
in your dirigible over some crazy dramatic 
stunts that are not in the book of any opera 
of the Neapolitan repertoire.” 

The prediction was so true that it was 
proved that very night, which was eges H 
during the repetition of Carmen. t 
seemed that Biff Bates, by means of the 
supreme dominance of The Caravaggio, 
had been made free of the stage, a rare 
privilege, and one that enabled Biff to 
spend his time, under unusual and roman- 
tic circumstances, very much in the com- 
pany of the Celtic Signorina; all of which 
was very much to the annoyance, distress 
and fury of Signor Ricardo, especially on 
Carmen night. At all other times the great 
Ricardo thought very well indeed of the 
Signorina Nora, only being in any degree 
near to unfaithfulmess when, on Aida 
nights, he sang to vivacious little Madam 
Villenauve; but on Carmen nights he was 
devotedly, passionately, madly in love 
with the divine Car-r-r-r-avaggio! Else 
how could he sing the magnificent second 
act aria? Life without her on those nights 
would be a hollow mockery, the glance of 
any possible rival in her direction a dese- 
cration. Why, he even had to restrain 
himself to keep from doing actual damage 
to Philippi, who, though on the shady side 
of forty-five, still sang a most dashing 
Escamillo; nor-was his jealousy less poign- 
ant because Philippi and Caravaggio were 
sworn enemies. 

Thus it may be understood—by any 
one, at least, who has ever loved ecstatic- 
ally and fervidly and even hectically, like 
the great Riceardo—how on Monday and 
Wednesday nights and the Thursday 
matinée, all of which were Caravaggio per- 
formances, he resen Biff’s presence. 
From dark corners he more darkly watched 
them chatting in frank enjoyment of each 
other’s company; he made unexpected 
darts in front of their very eyes to greet 
them with the most alarming scowls; and 
because he insolently brushed the shoulder 
of the peaceably-inelined and self-sure Biff 
upon divers occasions, and Biff made no 
sign of resentment, he imagined that Biff 
trembled in his boots whenever he noted 
the approach of the redoubtable Ricardo 
with his infinitesimal but ferocious mus- 
tachios. Great, then, was his wonder, to 
say nothing of his e, when Biff, after 
all the scowls and shoulderings that he 
had received on Thursday, actually came 
around for Friday night’s Carmen per- 
formance! 

Even before the fierce Rieardo had gone 
into his dressing-room he was already tak- 
ing upon himself the character of 
Don José, and his face red with fury 
when he saw Biff Bates, gayly laughing 
as if no doom impended, come in at the 
stage door with the equally gay and care- 
free Caravaggio. But after Signor Ricardo 
had donned the costume and the desper- 
ateness of the brigadier Don José— it was 
then that the fury sank into his soul! And 
that fury boiled and seethed as, during the 
first and second acts, he found in the wings 
Signorina Car-r-r-r-r-r-avaggio absorbed in 
pleasant but very significant chat with his 
deadly enemy, the crude, unmusical, inar- 
tistic, soulless Biffo de Bates-s-s-s! But, 
ah! There was another act to come, the 


third act, at the beginning of which the 
pro — handed him the long, sharp, 
wicked-looking, bloodthirsty knife with 


which he was to fight Escamillo, and with 
which in the fourth act he was to kill 
Carmen. The mere possession of that 
knife wrought the great tenor’s soul to gory 
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; so much so that immediately after 

ird act curtain-calls he rushed 
directly to the spot where he knew the 
contemptible Signor Biffo de Bates-s-s-s 
to be standing, and with shrill Latin 
imprecations flourished that keen, glisten- 
ing blade before the eyes of the very much 
astounded Biff. 

For a moment, thoroughly incredulous, 
Biff refused to believe it, until a second 
demonstration compelled him to acknowl- 
edge that the great Ricardo actually meant 
threatening a toward himself. When 
this conviction forced its way upon him, 
Biff calmly reached out, and, with a grip 
very much like a bear-trap, seized Signor 
Ricardo by the forearm of the hand which 
held the knife. With his unengaged hand 
Biff then smacked the Signor Ricardo 
right severely on the wrist. 

“*You don’t mean it, you know, Sig-nor 
Garlic,”’ he calmly observed. ‘If I thought 

ou did I’d smack you on both wrists. 
hy, you little red balloon, I ain’t afraid 
of any mutt on earth that carries a knife 
—— t, as long as I got my back to the 
wa “a 4 

Still holding the putty-like Signor by the 
forearm, he delicately abstracted from his 
clasp the huge knife, and, folding it up 

vely, handed it back to him; then de- 
iberately he turned his back on the Signor 
and pushed his way through the delight- 
— orror-stricken emotionalists who had 
gathered at the fray, and strolled over to 
where Signorina Caravaggio had stood an 
inter and mirth-shaken observer. 

“You mustn’t think all Italians are like 
that, Biff,” she said, her first impulse, as 
always, to see justice done; ‘‘but singers 
are a different breed. I don’t think he’s 
bluffing, altogether. If he got a real good 
chance some place in the dark, and was 
sure that he wouldn’t be caught, he might 
use a stiletto on you.” 

“‘If he ever does I’ll slap his forehead,’’ 
said Biff. ‘But say, he uses that cleaver 
again in this show?” 

P The Signorina Nora shrugged her shoul- 
ers. 

‘‘He’s supposed to stab me with it in 
this next act.” 

“He is!”’ exclaimed Biff. ‘‘ Well, just so 
he don’t make any mistake I’m going over 
and paste him one.” 

It was not necessary, for Signor Ricardo, 
after studying the matter over and seeing 
no other way out of it, proceeded to have 
a fit. No one, not even the illustrious 
Signor, could tell just how much of that 
fit was deliberate and artificial, and just 
how much was due to an overwrought 
sensitive organization, but certain it was 
that the Signor Ricardo was quite unable 
to go on with the performance, and Mon- 
sieur Noire himself, asagitated asa moment 
before the great: Ricardo had been, rushed 
up to Biff and grabbed him roughly by the 
shoulders. 

“Foo long,” shrieked he, ‘‘we have let 

ou be annoying the artists, by reason of 
he Caravaggio. But now you shall do 
the skiddooing.”’ 

With a laugh Biff looked back over his 
shoulder at The Caravaggio, and permitted 
Monsieur Noire to eject him bodily from 
the stage door upon the alley. 

The next morning, owing to the prompt 
action and foresightedness of Spratt, all the 
papers contained the very pretty story that 
the great Ricardo had succumbed to his 
own intensity of emotions after the third 
act of Carmen, and had been unable to go 
on, giving way to the scarcely less great 
Signor Dulceo. That same morning Bobby 
was confronted by the first of a long series 
of similar dilemmas. The Signorina Car- 
avaggio must leave the company or Signor 
Ricardo would do so. No stage was big 
enough to hold the two; moreover, Ricardo 
meant to have the heart’s blood of Signor 
Biffo de Bates-s-s-s! 

With a sigh, Bobby, out of his ignorance 
and independence, took the only possible 
course to preserve peace, and emphatically 
told Signor Ricardo to pack up and go as 
quickly as — which he went away 
vowing to do. Naturally the great tenor 
thought better of it after that, and though 
he had already been dropped from the 
cast of Il Trovatore on Saturday afternoon, 
he reported just the same. And he went 
on with the company. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Virginia College 
For YOUNG LADIES, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Opens September 24, 1908. One of the leading Schools for Young 
Ladies in the South. Modern building. Campus often acres. Grand 


mountain scenery in Valley of Virginia, famed for health. Euro- 
r pean and 
American 
teachers. 
sh Conserva- 
tory advan- 
tages in Art, 
Music and 
Elocution. 
Certificates 
received at 
Wellesley. 
Students 
from 30 
States, 
Moderate 
rates. For 
catalogue 
address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 











DENTAL 
SURGERY 


offers thorough, well-balanced 
training in every department of practical den- 
tistry. Located in the center of the great Chiesa 
edical College and Hospital district. Able 
faculty of 40; extensive opportunity for actual 
practice. Commodious new buildings designed 
especially for college use — practically “ all win- 
dows.” Splendid modern equipment through- 
out; every department is kept fully abreast with 
scientific knowledge and practice of the day. 
Record of the institution for qualifying suc- 
cessful practitioners is not surpassed by any 
other Dental college. For catalog address — 


Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 760 Harrison Street, Chicago, Hl. 


The Danville School 


FOR BOYS Danville, Va. 


A new school under experienced management, 
beautifully situated and equipped to do the best grade 
of work at a moderate cost. Modern buildings in the 
country, a half mile from the corporate limits. 
Preparation for the universities or for business life. 
Home and tuition . Session opens September 
15th. Write for information. 


WM. HOLMES DAVIS, Principal. 
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QUICKLY and put our graduates at 
work. Railroads write us 
daily for operatorsand furnish RAILROAD 
PASSES TO DESTINATION, Expenses 
very low and students can earn their 
board. 40-page book te!ling about it 
—Free. Lailroad wire in school. 





sa Valentine's School of > 
At - (Estab. 36 years.) Janesville, Wis. 
Kirkwood Military Academy 
KIRKWOOD, MO. 


When selecting a school for your boy the coming , 
year, don’t fail to consider the merits of this deservedly 
popularacademy. Well located; well equipped ; strong 
faculty; individual work; teaches boys to be manly. 
Twenty-seventh year opens Sept. 16th. Catalog free. 

COL. EDWARD A. HAIGHT, A. M., President. 


Chattanooga College of Law 


Chattaneoga. Two- 
year course leading to the degree of LL. B., and 
aimission to the State arid U.S. Courts. Fine law 
building and strong faculty of 14 members. Terms 
reasonable. Salubrious climate. Nextterm begins 
Sept. 23, 1908. For illustrated catalogue address 

Major C. R. Evans (Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, sisryisna 


Established 1696, Classical and scientific courses 
pag | to degrees. Designated by the U.S. Gov. as 
one of the six leading military colleges. Also Pre- 
paratory Sch for boys. Military department under 
army officer. Terms $300. THOMAS FELL, LL. D. 


A Leading Canadian College 
For Girls and Young Women 


Write for catalogue of 


ALMA COLLEGE, St. Thomas, Ont. 
THE MISSES SPAIDS SCHOOL for Girls 


3142 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

College preparatory and finishing courses. Domestic Science, 
Music, Art. Certificate admits without examination to the leading 
colleges. Attractive home life. Early ication is necessary. 
Catalogue on request. The MISSES SPAIDS, Principals. 


New Haven Normal School 


° 307 York S 
of Gymnastics New ee, Come. 


Our course in Physical Training, Medical Gymnastics and Mas- 
sage opens a large field for men and women. Write for particulars. 


FERRY HALL “KE FOREST. ILLs. 


Fortieth Year. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. College preparatory and Junior col- 
lege. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
music, ic science, physical training. 
home care. For catalogue and book of views address 

MISS FRANCES L. HUGHES, Box 301 
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Centenary Collegiate Institute 
Hackettstown, N. J. Address for catalogue 
J. M. MEEKER, D. D., Président 




























The parents glanced at Oonah, shy and 
breathless. 

“Ah, she was always too good for Saun- 
ders,” said her father. ‘‘It wasn’t me 
pressed the match, anyway.” 

‘Heaven knows I always favored 
Mogue,” began Mrs. Canavan. 

‘Ah, sure, we all know ’twas Oonah 
that wanted Saunders,’ mocked Michael. 
‘Well, now, do you say the worrd. Let 
Oonah go to-day and both yous go to- 
morra. "Tis most romantic and unusual 
for parents to attend an elopement. It 
will be talked of for years to come, and, 
man alive! —think of the sour mouth of 
Saunders when the neighbors do be saying 
*twas Oonah jilted him!” 

His roar of laughter was infectious, and 
Oonah obeyed his nod and made herself 
ready for her journey southward. She got 
his ear and begged him to stay the day 
with her parents lest their minds should 
change and they should try to win back 
Saunders. Michael agreed. He had the 

ood craftsman’s wish to see his work well 
on Besides, it was pleasant enough to 
linger among the ruins of the seven 
churches. Many a time had he and Aileen 
read the worn stones in the churchyard 
and wondered about the slow, quiet lives 
they recorded, and thought still more of 
the hundreds of unrecorded dead buried 
on this same ground for fourteen long cen- 
turies. There was not a path by the upper 
and lower lake that he and Aileen had not 
trod. He retraced them and thought of 
her so tenderly that he well-nigh forgot the 
six COWS. 

It was in a very softened mood that he 
bade good-by to the Canavans and left 
Glendalough to go home to Aileen. The 
late afternoon was as lambent as his 
thoughts of her. The road called him now, 
and he liked the taste of it under his feet 
as he swung his blackthorn stick and sang 
his songs, which were all of wistful love. 

He intended to stop for the night at 
Rathdrum with Andrew Saunders, who 
would no doubt be glad to offer him supper 
and a lodging, considering the grand favor 
he had done him, but when he went into 
the hotel office Andrew was not there, and 
the proprietor told him, with many winks 
and digs, that Andrew had got lovesick of 
a sudden. The night before he had gone 
down to Macmines to court hislady. That 
very morning he had taken her up to 
Dublin to get married by special license. 

“Begorra,”’ thought Michael, ‘‘so much 
the sooner do I get united to Saunders’ calf.” 

The train from Dublin was almost due, 
and he started down the main street to the 
station to meet the bridal couple. Only 
Andrew got off the train, a transfigured 
Andrew, wild-eyed and wicked-faced, who 
ran up the road to Michael, beat at him 
with a knotty fist and called him a “‘thief”’ 
and a “‘liar.”’ 

An Irishman strikes first and thinks 
afterward, but, even when Saunders, half- 
stunned and bleeding from Michael’s as- 
sault, had had him arrested, even then 
Michael would not have given up the joy 
of his first retaliatory blows. But mem- 
ories are not all-sustaining, and it was a 
shamed man enough that sat in the little 
emg station, a prisoner, with the fear in 

is heart that Aileen could never forgive 
him for the disgrace he had brought on her. 

Dreary enough were the hours poor 
Michael passed in the station. He was a 
stranger in Rathdrum; there was not a soul 
to talk to but the constabulary, whom, as 
they were Irish and yet in the pay of the 
Government, Michael considered as no 
better than traitors. On Sunday afternoon 
the hotel-keeper came to see him and ex- 

lained the reason of Saunders’ wrath. 

rs. McCarthy had used her imagination 

in describing her possessions. A scant fifty 
pounds would cover them, and here was 
poor Saunders out thirty pounds for a 
special license. Mrs. McCarthy, or Mrs. 
Saunders, had gone to Macmines to move 
up her belongings. She had communicated 
with the hotel-keeper, and he was going to 
let them have the hdtel if they gave a 
mortgage on it. He spoke of her as a fine, 
capable woman who would do Saunders 
good. Saunders himself was not in 
Rathdrum. He had gone, the = gtr 
thought, to Macmines, but would probably 
per against Michael in the morning 
when court would be held. 


Though Michael’s curiosity was satis- 


fied he had small cheer from the visit. To 





think the Widow McCarthy should have 
pared him such a trick! ell, he would 

ve the churn out of her anyway, and 
Saunders’ calf, if he had to steal it. To 
think that here he was shut up and this 
very day Mogue Sullivan and Oonah get- 
ting married through his kindness and 
Aileen looking on, wondering where he was! 

Monday morning brought back his luck. 
Saunders did not appear against him, and 
as he had no money a kind y justice of the 
peace, for whose former cook he had made 
a good match, forgave him the costs of the 
case. He walked out of court a free man. 
He went to the hotel, and, showing the pro- 
prietor Andrew’s written promise that he 
should have a calf on the wedding day, he 

ot the animal and set off with it down the 
ong Wexford road. Aileen might not for- 
give him, but she would be glad to get the 
calf, anyway. A kindly farmer gave him a 
lift, and he reached Macmines before noon. 
He tethered his calf behind a friendly 
hedge and went to the house of the late 
Widow McCarthy. He pounded on her 
door with powerful fist. If Saunders was 
within he would leave his mark on him for 
every hour he had spent in that police 
court. But it was Mrs. Saunders who met 
him, in her arms a churn. 

‘“Well, and I’ve been expecting you to 
call for this ever since me wedding, Satur- 
day,” she said innocently. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you come?” 

Michael glared at her. ‘‘ You know right 
well, and if ever you want to make another 
match for yourself, it’s not to me you need 
come. You draw the long bow too harrd 
for my conscience.” 

‘*Don’t forget your two hens,”’ she said; 
“‘they’re tied to a post in the back yard; and 
Michael, avic, there’s a young cock along 
wid them, and the churn’s packed wid eggs, 
and give my love to Aileen.” 

His scowl grew a shade lighter, and she 
pushed him into the house with a good- 
natured laugh. 

“‘Sure, it’ll be all the same a hundred 
years hence,” she said. ‘‘Come and have 

our dinner, lad, and then off wid you, for 
’m a busy woman.” 
She said no word of Saunders, nor did he 
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ask any questions. He hurried through his | 


dinner, and then shouldered his churn and 
the hens. He found his calf and set off once 
more to Aileen. The heavier his burdens 
were the surer he felt of her welcome. 

The road called him, but only faintly. 
It was just the music by which he would be 
able to get himself home. The hot sun 
poured on him, the calf walked at cross 
purposes with him, the hens squawked and 
pecked at his shoulders, and he feared the 
eggs were breaking in the churn. Every 
step was a weariness, but he did not venture 
to rest till he was well past Enniscorthy. 

Then, as he sat fanning himself with his 
hat, a man’s “— came into sight, walking 
northward. ichael watched it grow 
larger and larger as it moved rapidly toward 
him. Then he rose wonderingly to his 
feet. It was Mogue Sullivan. 

“‘ Mogue Sullivan,” he shouted. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell me you’re afther deserting your wife 
like Saunders! What’s wrong at all?” 

Mogue wiped his beaded face. 

“‘Troth, it’s glad I am to see you,” he 
said. ‘I’ve been walking and walking to 
you since the hour of my wedding, and 
poor Oonah left alone.” 

‘‘What is it at all?’’ asked Michael. 

‘Just this,” said Mogue. ‘‘ There was 
no hair nor hide of you and your wife at our 
wedding, and afterward we walked down 
from the church to your place to see was 
anything wrong, and there was herself 
white and sick on the bed.” 

‘ Aileen sick?” cried Michael. 

‘Wait. now, till I tell you. It was long 
enough before I could get anything out of 
her, and half of it was guesswork, and from 
what I saw aftherward. It seems Andrew 
Saunders came down to see her and told her 
you were arrested for half-murthering him 
and another man, and he’d set you free 
again if Aileen’d pay the piper.” 

“The Hoosian!”’ cried Michael. 

“Who did I see on the road,” went on 
Mogue, ‘‘ but our fine Saunders a-driving of 
your six cows! The thief of the worrld!” 

“‘She gave up thim six cows for me?” 
murmured Michael. ‘‘God bless her!” 

‘And so Oonah and I talked it over and 
she said she’d not be afraid to stay alone, 
and I footed it here to meet you, for it 
seemed to me you’d want to get thim cows 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


345 Beas from 45 States last encien, Lergut-Priecte Academe tn the 
South. Boys from 10 to 20 ‘years old prep je Academy in 


1,600 feet above sea-level ; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 
proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. i 
eral spring waters. 
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Notre Dame of Maryland 
Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. 


College for Women and Preparatory 
School tor Girls. Regular and Elective 
Courses. Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame, a society devoted exclu- 
sively to educational work. Exceptional 
opportunities for the study of Music and Art. 
Spacious buildings, located in a beautiful 
park of 65 acres.’ Outdoor exercises— 
tennis, croquet, basket ball, rowing, ete. 
Catalogue upon application. 
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ACADEMY 


Fifty miles from Washington. Oldest 
preparatory school in Virginia. Pre- 
pares for Business, Universities and 
Government Academies. Able faculty. 
Thorough instruction. Individual at- 
tention. Charges $275. For illustrated 
catalogue and information, address 


COL. WM. M. KEMPER, rath 
Montclair Academy 


MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 
Military Organization West Point Commandant 


22nd year under the present headmaster. A college preparatory 












school, with special equipment. Swimming pool. ‘* Your Boy 
and Our School’’ is a little book in which Montclair’s new plan 
of individual assistance to pupils is described, and in which 


the headmaster says some pointed things which will interest 
parents no matter where their sons are educated. 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, 35 Walden Place 


COTTEY The Leading Missouri College and 
. onservatory for Young Women 

Under management of founder 24 years. 
Extraordinary methods. Phenomenal results. 
and Domestic Science. Select patronage. Ideal Christian home. 


Reasonable rates. Address MRS.V. A. C. STOCKARD, President. 





Large enrollment. 
Art, Expression 





PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
Conway Hall or Didison Coutece. 
Founded 1783. Prepares thoroughly tor any college or technical 


school. Athletic field and well-equipped gymnasium. ates $300. 
GEORGE EDWARD REED, President. For particulars apply 
to W. A. HUTCHISON, A. M., Head Master, Box 24. 
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} For Young Men avd Women. 
Eastern College fo Yous Menr-d Women, 
Shenandoah Valley, near Washington, 


beautiful 
dD. C eparatory, College, Normal, Business, 








Music, Art, Elocution. Students from 35 States. 

Rates §200. For catalog, address Box I. » . 

s Newman, D.D., Pres't. 1. F. Mather, A.M., Dean. 
SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE © 

peryear. A 

beautiful College Home for Girls and Young Women, after highest 

Virginia Standards. Students from 20States. Preparatory, Advanced, 

and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Five Buikiings. 


Gymnasium. Social Training. 46th Year-Book. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Pres., Box 210, Petersburg, Virginia 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary 





A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of eleven acres. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. 
Golf and other out-door sports. Healthful location; artesian 


water. Terms reasonable. Address Mr. and rs. 8. » 
BARKER, Principals, Drawer841,Washington,D.C. 


L I B E RT yY LADIES’ COLLEGE 
LIBERTY, MO. 
14 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in Letters, 
Sciences, Art. Unusually strong faculty. 


American Mozart 


- &. * 
An Emerson Piano as prize in May Festival Contest. 
Union Springs- 


The Oakwood Seminary {i 32)"k 


Endowed coeducational boarding school for college preparation, 
under management uf Friends. Strong Cristian facelty. Board 
and Tuition §250. Capacity 75. Anyone of good character and 
habits received. For catalogue address 


WALTER HALLOCK WOOD, A. B., Principal 


Matawan (N. J.) Military Academy 


Thorough instruction in small classes, Strict discipline. 
Handsome buildings with modern improvements, Gymna- 
sium. Beautiful grounds of7 acres. Artesian well water. 30 
miles from New York. $400 peryear. Send forillus. catalogue. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University. Unusual facili- 
ties for practical work. The Infirmary is open daily. Three 
years’ course, leading to degree, Doctor Dental Medicine. New 
buildings. Modern equipment. Large clinic. Catalog. 

EugeneH .Smith,D.M.D., Dean,283 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


The Washington School for Boys 


Located in the country, but within easy access of the wonderful 
educational opportunities of the National Capital. Unusually strong 
faculty, all specialists. One teacher for every five pupils. Boys of any 
age received. Extensive athletic grounds. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Davis-Elkins College Elkins Litcrary and Scientific 


W. Va. Courses. Offers Special 
nest Young Men of Limited Means. 


Inducements to Ear- 

Beautifully Located. Ex- 

penses moderate. Preparatory departinent. Good athletic facilities. 
For Catalog, address President Allaben. 


, 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Secures positions for teachers, at all seasons, in public 
and private schools, and colleges. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0, Pratt, Mgr, 
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unsurpassed, 


~ College of Physicians & Surgeons, Chicago 


The College of Ph 
the Universityof sess 
aboratory equipment complete-—Clinical facilities 
Individual and : 
feature. Students allowed to specialize in elective subjects. 


FRANK B. EARLE, M.D., Secretary, Congress and Honore Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Tsien and Surgeons— College of Medicine of 
llinois— will open its regular ion October 
side uction a special 


Send for Catalogue No. 22 to 
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“OH FOR A CAMERA” 


Whenever you say 
it— 


PREMO 


For Premos are the lightest and most 
compact of cameras—The easiest to load 
—The simolest to operate. 

Premos take the daylight loading 
Premo Film Pack. ‘They offer you the 
advantages cf 


TANK DEVELOPMENT. 


There’s a Premo whick will just suit you. 
Our new booklet “On For a CAMERA” and 
catalogue of fifty different styles and sizes, at 
the deaier’s, or mailed free on request. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
51 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. 




















“You don’ t ‘tell me that’s 
a Spongeable Linen)! 


Collar? It looks for the world like real | 
linen.”’ £* Yes, I sponge it myself and wear 
it everyday, Itis the only water-proof collar 
I ever saw that looks as good as linen. I 
wore it to a banquet.”’ 


Collars and cuffs of all sizes and 
styles can be had by addressing the 


Spongeable Linen Collar Co. 
444 Bradford Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send 25c stating size and style. (Cuffs 50c.) Style book sent free. | 


FIRELESS COOKER 
COOK BOOK 


This free offer is made to 
introduce our wonderful new 
Fellows Fireless Cooker in 
every home. It is a marvel of 
convenience and labor- saving 
usefulness to every woman! 
The latest, best and most sani- 
tary cooker. Four sizes. No 
kitchen drudgery, no watching, 
no worry, no boiling over, no 
burnt food, no odors. Costs 
nothing to operate. Lasts a 
lifetime; saves money, fuel, time and labor 365 
days in the year. Better cooked food. Solves the 
servant problem. More time to enjoy life. A 
+ seen or to women everywhere, city or country. 

Special size for camping and picnics. Sent on 
3 Days’ Free Trial to any Point in United States. 
Write today and -we will send Free Cook Book 
and descriptive catalog. 


UNITED FACTORIES CO., 1328 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


A New $1 Offer—* KEITH’S” 


for six months \ 
and a copy of 
my new 


Book 76 Plans 


for attractive 
Homes costing 
$1000 to $4000. | 
Keith's monthly 
. magazine is the 
recognized au 
Cur Plan No. 37— $2000 thority on plan- 
ning and Decorating Homes. Each issue gives 7 designs by 
lead ng j architects. $1.50 year. News-stands 15c copy. 
With each $1 order I will also include a copy of my Big 
Double 25c. Number on Bungalows. Send today. 


MAX L. KEITH, 477 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


=—=PATENTS that PROTECT: ==] 
1869 





























Our $books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 

















Mated Pair BOOK 
billing, or S Q U A B FREE 
d for our handsome 1908 Free 
. telling how to make money 
breeding squabs. Market waiting. 
We were ; the size, beauty 
and prolific breeding of our 
Homers, and our modern 
methods, made a new 
business of squab raising. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,423 Howard St., Melrose, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


back from Saunders, and clout him on the 
head wan besides, and so [——” 

** And she gave up thim six cows for me!”’ 
— ichael. 

— stared at him resentfully. “I 
thought you’d be dancing wid rage like a 
hen on a hot gridiron,” he said angrily, 

“‘and me coming all this way and spendin 
me honeymoon alone to tell you, Well, 
Saunders is back three or four now 
a-driving the cows. I cut along on the 
inside of the 9 Y past him, and a fine 
crick in my back I got for my pains, and 
little thanks that I see —— 

‘“‘Six cows! And she consaves me to out- 
— thim,” said Michael softly. 

Mogue said never a word. He got up, 
clenched his fists, shook his head and went 
back the way he had come. Michael sat 
dreaming in happy reverie, till, far down the 
road, he saw a number of dots approaching, 
They galvanized him into activity. e 
lifted his calf and the churn and the hens 
over the hedge, and hid till Saunders and 
the cows were almost abreast of him. 

Then he leaped out into the road, his 
fists doubled, his eyes raging. He danced 
back and forth in front of Saunders. The 
Scotchman looked up and down. It wasa 
lonely place and no one was in sight. 

“‘T bought the cows,” he yelled. 

Michael’s fists came closer. 

“It was only fair when you cheated me 
about Mistress McCarthy’s property,” 
Saunders whined. 

“Ah, well, Saunders,’”’ said Michael 


grimly. ‘‘ You’re too much of a rogue to be | 


treated asa man. I’ll skelp you as if you 
were a naughty child.” 

He led Saunders to the ditch and pun- 
ished him rene, while Aileen’s cows 
o— placidly and the calf lowed mourn- 

ully from behind the hedge. 

‘* Now, you lie on your face in the ditch till 
I’m out of sight,” commanded Michael. 
“What's this falling out of your clothes?”’ 

It was Aileen’s + stocking half-full of 
shillings and crowns. 

‘*She valleys me more than the cows and 
the stocking,’’ Michael murmured, and he 
knelt in a loving daze for several minutes 
over the prostrate body of Saunders. 

Then he rose, turned the cows south- 
ward, got his reluctant calf, the churn and 
the hens, and set off for home. 

If the road was calling him he did not 
hear. All he heard were the old songs he 
and Aileen used to sing when they were 
first married, and the old Celtic stories 
they used to tell of the ancient Irishmen 
and saints who did not care for gold, but 
only for love and their souls. 


“I told her I’d come back either on a ! 


stretcher or wid six cows,”’ he said compla- 


‘ cently, ‘‘and I’m as good as my worrd; 


thim cows is mine.’ 

It was far past teatime when he reached 
the ruined church of Bannow. 
was thankful, and he stepped inside to sa 
a prayer. An old statue of the Virgin with 
her Babe in her arms stood in a moulder- 
ing niche; and there at the feet of the 
Mother of all mothers knelt Aileen. 

He was only an Irish peasant, was 
Michael, but he had the mystic heart of the 
Celt, and he divined why she knelt to the 
Mother of the Child. He knelt softly beside 
her and whispered: 

** Never again will I lave you or yours.” 

She clung to him sobbing, and then they 
said a we ve together. When they rose 
to go she looked almost indifferently at 
the cows; her praise of the churn was 
gamma and she hardly noticed the 

ens 

‘Ah, what matther since I have you 
agin,’ ’ she said, and she would have passed 
by the blue stocking without seeing it. 
But Michael stored it in his bosom. 

‘‘Ah, but we’ll need this and more—for 
him,”’ he whispered. 


LOOKING 
AHEAD? 


If so, take advantage 
of today’ s 

ties forthe merchant, 
farmer, fruit grower 
and business man 
along the PacificCoast 
Extension of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Raiwey 


Descriptive Books Free. F. A. Miller, G. P. A., 


























s “* Taft Vote Getters approved vol. 
Campaign Republican inspiration. 50c each, 3 for i 
Bryan 


book, 3 for $1; 12 for $3. ED. 8. EVES, Pub.,O’Neill, Neb. 


His heart | 


August 15, 1908 









American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The Associated Bell Companies 
ONE POLICY — UNIVERSAL SERVICE — ONE SYSTEM 











VERY day brings a new use— 
anew requirement. It is the 
Telephone’s Burden not 
only to keep pace with busi- 

ness development, but to camp con- 
stantly a little across the frontier. 

Can you imagine a city, as cities once 
existed, made up ofseveral ‘‘quarters’”’ 
to each of which was confined a 
population which spoke a_ separate 


. 





| language ? 

You, as the average citizen, would 
be forced to learn several languages, or 
to go about the city with an interpreter 
—a process that would seriously inter- 
fere with your business. 

If, instead of using different lan- 
guages, the people ofa city used difer- 
ent telephone systems, the result would 
be exactly the same. You would 
have to keep each particular brand of 
telephone. 

It is nobody's fauét that this is so. 
The Bell companies are not responsible 
for the fact that a nation’s convenience 
demands the use of one telephone 
system, any more than they are that 
| one language for a nation is better than 
a collection of provincial dialects. 

The associated Bell companies, with 
their singleness of purpose and unity 
of service, are responsible, however, 
for doing their utmost to provide 
the system that wholly fits this recog- 
nized condition —that prevents the 


2¢ Telephones 


Burden 


endless and expensive confusion of 
many systems. 


The Telephone’s Burden is to em- 
brace in ove comprehensive system all 
that a city, or the whole country, needs 
in the way of telephone service. 

This has made the telephone univer- 
sal. It has brought you the greatest 
possible number of subscribers with 
whom to talk. 

It has been /levibility of the Bell 
management that has secured the most 
reasonable rates in the world for an 
adequate telephone service, and made 
it wuiversal. 

This progress would be impossible 
in the future if the flexibility of man- 
agement were made inflexible by un- 
wise interference. 

The widespread work of develop- 
ment and maintenance carried on by 
80,000 employés should clear your 
mind of doubt, if any exists, that the 
associated Bell companies are working 
with and for the public, striving by the 
most progressive methods to provide a 
telephone service at a reasonable price 
that will take your voice anywhere 
that your thought goes, or your friend 
goes, or your letter will travel. 

The Bell service is diligently keep- 
ing pace with the country’s progress, 
in full knowledge of existing conditions 
and the necessities of the future. 





American Telephone & Telegraph Company 












HERE'S 
only one 
way for YOU to 


know how le 
and strain-free the BR. RIGHT TON 


is —geta pair and wear them, 

Webbing is pure, stretchy silk that doesn’t 
bind orchafe. Metal parts are brass nickel-plated 

and cannot rust. No metal touches the skin. The 


grip cannot become accidentally unfastened. Keeps the 
onede tn 


po deed wrinkleless. 2,500,000 pairs sold last year. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Dept,‘‘N,"’ 
Makers of ‘‘ Brighton’’ Garters, * Ploneer” Suspenders and “ Pioneer” Belts. 
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SELF-CLOSIN 
TOBACCO POUCH 


Operated with one hand. Sa’ 
eek tones hoe. 





Closing Pouch Company,517 Culver Way. St. Louis, Mo. 


Postpaid, Rubber 25c; Leather 50c aa: 
Tobacconists send Dollar 


nd 
Bill for dealers’ trial order on display card. 
Lm. gnite, quick sales. Traveling representatives wanted. 
TheSel 


Pr 







Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
FACTORY Then you will learn to know the 


exquisite aroma of a pure, per- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 
The Aristocrat of 
French’ $s Mixture Smoking Tobacce 
pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. Not 
sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 
perfectcondition. Send 10csilverorstamps 
for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 


French Tobacco Co... Dept. S, Statesville, N.C. 














to over Forty ) on 


* OUR BUILDING 








CLEVELAND OHIO 
RES 


OURCES OVER 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 


F Two Million Dollar 
intrusted with your savings. 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


A bank which has conducted a conservative savings bank business 
since 1868, and has steadily increased its assets until they now amount 


8 is surely a safe institution to be 
Please write for booklet ‘‘ M.” 





42 THE CITY OF BANKS 
MILLION DOLLARS 





























Spare-lime Work for Boys 


Y JITH vacation partly over and pocket-money getting low, 
most boys are looking for a chance to earn money. [HE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST provides not only the chance but 
the capital with which any boy with a little “‘ginger’’ can make 
a lot of money. The best of it is that, when school opens, the 
work can be carried nght along on Friday afternoons and on 
Saturdays. In fact, that is all the time that is required now. 


We Want 1000 New Boys 
At Once to Act as Agents 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


We will send the first week’s supply of 10 copies without any charge 
whatever, to be sold at 5c each; after that all that are required at the 
wholesale price. ‘The work is easy. No money required to start. 


We take all the risk. 


: : h month 
in Extra Cash Prizes °° 3.20, 7"); 
e good work. A part of the August prize money is reserved for those 


who start next week. If you are willing to try it, we are willing to 
have you do so. We will send the first week's supply with full instructions, including a booklet 
written by some of our most successful boys telling how they work. 


Boy Division, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


























LLORES AIEEE DRAEL DEY PLE MLE ES LES LDOBLMAG TILE: By, 


Eo ti ¢ %, 











